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THE INFLUENCE OF NEW ENGLAND IN DE- 
NOMINATIONAL COLLEGES IN THE 
NORTHWEST, 1830-1860 





By E. Kipp LocKarp 


By the third decade of the nineteenth century, New England 
had come to regard the Northwest as a boundless meadow spir- 
itually “whitening for harvest.” The West itself, cognizant of its 
latent possibilities in secular as well as in ecclesiastical affairs, 
felt the increasing necessity for college-bred churchmen. The 
need rose to such proportions that both parties felt that the only 
feasible solution was educating ministers near the fields in which 
they were to labor.? In their evangelistic enthusiasm the denomi- 
nations, aided by New England, competed with one another in 
establishing colleges. Such a policy could result only in a heedless 
and an often disastrous duplication of effort. 


Occasionally a westerner warned against the mushroom 
growth of colleges and their subsequent abandonment “to the 
cold charity of a speculating world.” * This was, however, a voice 
crying in the wilderness; despite the varied nature of the popula- 
tion, the lack of material development of the section, and the 
difficulty in securing charters, the multiplication continued un- 
abated. Within two brief decades the number of institutions, 


2} American Quarterly Register (Andover, Boston, 1827-48), I (1828-29), 63-5; 
ibid., II (1829), 12-4; ibid., V_ (1838), 321. 

_ *Ibid., VIL (1836), 366-8; ibid., XI (1888), 212-3; Philander Chase, Remi- 
niscences (n. p., n, d.), 208-9. Edward N. Kirk, An Address before the Societr for 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West (Boston, 1851), 10; 
Edwin Hall, A Discourse Delivered at the Ninth Anniversary of the Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West (New York, 1858), 21-4. 

* Western Monthly Magazine (Cincinnati, 1833-37), V (1836), 222; American 
Annals of Education (Boston, 1826-39), VI (1836), 376; Caleb Atwater, A History of the 
State of Ohio, Natural and Civil (Cincinnati, c1838), 285-6. 

* American Quarterly Register, II (1829), 75; Western Monthly Magazine, I 
(1833), 197; ibid., V (1836), 225; Cincinnati Mirror and Western Gazette (Cincinnati, 
1831-36), I (18382), 81; Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher Education in America 
(New York, 1906), 215-7; Edward A. Miller, “The History of Educational Legislation 
in Ohio from 1808 to 1860,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (Columbus, 
i887—), XXVII (1919), 179-90. 
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most of which were denominational in character, leaped from 
thirty-two in 1840 to one hundred and two, twenty years later.’ 

Not content with securing inspiration alone from New Eng- 
land, the Northwest looked to her as a source of nourishment 
for the new-born colleges. Prompted by a missionary zeal and 
schooled in the Puritan philosophy of general education, New 
Englanders contributed obligingly to the scanty schoolroom of 
the younger section.* Thus, an enterprising clique of Yale theo- 
logical students, organizing itself into the Yale Band, helped lay 
the foundations for one of the first western colleges.* Another 
group, larger in numbers but essentially of New England stock, 
isolated itself in an unbroken forest of northern Ohio and there, 
attempting to live an ordered life of simplicity, gave birth to 
Oberlin College and Colony. After a decade of progress, the 
leader of Oberlin, with a band of followers accompanying him, 
again set out on a ten-day trek, this time to Michigan, where, for 
a second time, his efforts were instrumental in transforming a 
wooded tract into a successful campus.°® 

Finding New England in a receptive mood, the struggling 
institutions flooded her with appeals, particularly in the lean years 
following 1837. Their situation became so critical that, should 
the East have failed to lend a helping hand, all that had been done 
would have become, “impotent to exert the controlling influence 
of Christian science, civilization, and holiness over the infinitude 
of depraved mind” which was then “bursting forth, and rolling in 
from abroad.” ?° Vigorous competition from sister colleges faced 
those sent eastward to beg contributions; occasionally the agents 
did not scruple to take advantage of their fellows. The institu- 
tions themselves realized the probable effect of such conflict and 





5 Sixth Census of the United States, 1850, 79-102; Eighth Census of the United 
States, 1860, 505. 

® Edward Beecher, The Question at Issue (Boston, 1850), 15; N. Porter, The Edu- 
cational Systems of the Puritans and Jesuits Compared (New York, 1852), 41-9; Pro- 
ceedings of a Public Meeting in Behalf of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West (New York, 1845), 4-7. 

TJ. M. Sturtevant, Jr., Julian M. Sturtevant: An Autobiography (New York, 1896), 
135-6, 166. 

8James H. Fairchild, Oberlin: The Colony and the College, 1833-1883 (Oberlin, 
1883), 9-10. 

® Andrew C. McLaughlin, History of Higher Education in Michigan (Washington, 
1691), 138 

10 Address of Lyman Beecher, July 11, 1842, in Charles Beecher, ed., Autobiography, 
Correspondence, Etc., of Lyman Beecher (New York, 1864-65), TI, 458, 
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confusion on the minds of their benefactors. Accordingly their 
representatives met in 1842 to discuss their pressing problems. 
There soon followed the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West. Its object was to har- 
monize the multiplicity of appeals so that the distressed institu- 
tions might receive financial aid as long as their exigencies should 
require.” 

The management of the society, which was entirely in eastern 
hands, earmarked the funds to be distributed for the support of 
instructors and for the purchase of books and apparatus. In the 
beginning it designated four colleges: Western Reserve at Hudson, 
Illinois at Jacksonville, Wabash at Crawfordsville, Indiana, and 
Marietta, and Lane Seminary at Cincinnati as its protégés. The 
directors killed an early attempt to extend aid to academies and 
schools of lower ranking, but soon afterwards began lending sup- 
port to additional colleges without denominational preference. By 
arbitrarily refusing to assume the debts with which the colleges 
were afflicted it forced them to look to their own section for a 
substantial portion of their funds.’? It justified its efforts in the 
East by pointing to the persistent need of an educated ministry, 
to the necessity of checking the growth of Catholicism, and to the 
desirability of providing the West with the most efficacious and 
“practicable discipline of the intellectual powers.” ** Through its 
activity the society sustained life for nine northwestern colleges ; 
some of them it actually rescued from the oblivion of bank- 
ruptcy.'* 

11 Report of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education 
at the West, 1844 (New York 1814-59), 5-6; ibid., 1845, 6-7; Proceedings at the Quar- 
ter-Century Anniversary of Society of Education at West (New York, 1868), 38-58.. 
mau of Soc. of Ed. at West, 1845, 17-8; ibid., 1856, 40; ibid., 1847, 10-9; tbid., 

1%2.Nathan §S. S. Beman, Collegiate and Theological Education at the West (New 
York, 1847), 128-22; John Todd, Plain Letters Addressed to a Parishioner in Behalf 
of the Soc. of Ed. at the West (New York, 1848), 12-8; Albert J. Barnes, Plea in 
Behalf of Western Colleges (Philadelphia, 1846), 3; J. B. Condit, Education at the 
West in its Claims on the Church (New York, 1849), 18-29; Mark Hopkins, An Ad- 


<= Delivered in Boston, May 26, 1852, before the Soc. of Ed. at West (Boston 
1852), 6. 

44 J. M. Sturtevant, An Address in Behalf of the Soc. of Ed. at West (New York, 
1853), 8-4. Of the institutions aided between 1814 and 1859 nine were in the Old 
Northwest: Western Reserve, 1844-48; Illinois, 1844-57; Wabash, 1844-59; Marietta, 
1844-59; Lane, 1844-49; Wittenberg, 1847-56; Knox, 1848-55; Beloit, 1848-59; ————- 
1861-59 (all dates inclusive). Other institutions to the westward were also aided, 
aouane ones in Towa, Missouri, and Oregon. See Reports of Soc. of Ed. at West, 

44-59, 
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Vital also to the growing wants of the Northwest was the 
part played by the American Education Society. To the indi- 
vidual students it obligated itself in a manner comparable to that 
assumed toward distressed colleges by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Collegiate and Theoiogical Education. Unlike the other, 
however, the American Education Society showered its benefits 
in the East as well as in the West. Initiated under eastern aus- 
pices in 1815, within fifteen years, the society had extended its 
branches into the Northwest.” 

The avowed object of the movement was to render aid to 
prospective but impecunious candidates for the ministry. Pre- 
requisites for consideration by the society included profession of 
religion for at least six months and the study of Latin or Greek 
for a like period. Recipients, who represented various denomina- 
tions, pledged themselves to a seven years’ period of preparation 
in college and seminary. The society restricted yearly allowances 
to $48 for the preparatory years, but increased it to $75 for the 
regular college and theological training. To supplement their 
allotments the young men were expected to engage two or three 
hours daily in “productive labor” which would at the same time 
“promote vigorous health.” *° 

The society attempted to furnish clothing to some of the 
students through appeals to its patrons for handkerchiefs, cravats, 
socks, flannel, and “cloths suitable to be made up into coats and 
pantaloons.” 77 In the beginning it adopted a policy of outright 
gifts. After a few years, however, the directors, fearful “lest the 
beneficiaries whose wants were regularly supplied gratuitously, 
would fall far below the activity and usefulness of those who 
were obliged to struggle through difficulties,” required each to 
give his note for one-half of the amount received.** Later, they 
made the entire sum repayable. Nevertheless, the obligation might 
be cancelled in case of sickness, entrance into missionary service, 
or “settlement with a people in depressed circumstances.” '° 


%3 The History of the American Education Scciety (Boston, 1836), 31-4; American 
Quarterly Register, IT (1829), 124-5, 208-4. 

16 The History of the American Education Society, 16-9, 22; American Quarterly 
Register, I (1827), 11-2; ibid., V (1833), 257. 

17 American Quarterly Register, I (1827), 14-6. 

18 The History of the American Education Socicty, 37-8 

” Thid., 20, 48. 
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While these two societies—one directly, the other indirectly— 
furnished relief to denominational colleges in the Northwest, they 
did not monopolize the field. Some of the churches launched 
associations which rendered beneficent service to particular insti- 
tutions. Other philanthropic-minded individuals in New England 
contributed to educational advancement generally, and at least 
implicitly to college education, by sending teachers into the West. 
Typical of these organized groups, was the Ladies’ Society for 
the Promotion of Education-at the West, which endeavored to 
send into the section “competent female teachers, of unquestionable 
piety, belonging to Congregational churches in New England.” * 

The rising colleges which dotted the western landscape fur- 
ther reflected the New England influence through their imitation 
of the eastern curriculum.** They took refuge essentially in the 
serene waters of classicism, steering clear for the most part of the 
practical and highly controversial. Complaining of the excessive 
attention given to the languages, a western periodical accounted 
for the time spent by the average student: “Months and quarters 
pass, and he is now dividing his attention between Latin and 
Greek. He rises early, and sits late. Amid the busy hum of the 
day school room, and the silence that surrounds the night lamp, 
he may be seen bending over his Latin or Greek Reader, or 
grammar.” ?? 

The instructors, according to the same writer, knew no more 
of the pronunciation of Greek and Latin than did the students. 
They pretended, however, “to excel the fisherwomen of Athens.” ** 
Some of the few ripples which disturbed the customary placidity 
of classical waters arose from the variations in enunciation. In 
at least one institution the question became so critical that the 
faculty referred it to the trustees. On second thought they re- 
scinded the order declaring that they themselves possessed the 

»® History of the Formation of the Ladies’ Society for the Promotion of Education 
at the West (Boston, 1846), 18. See also: Memorial Volume of Denison University, 
1831-1906 (Granville, O., 1907), 8; G. W. Knight and J. R. Commons, The History of 
Higher Education in Ohio (Washington, 1891), 196. 

1 Yale College Catalogue, 1830 (New Haven, 1880), 24-5; Henry Howe, Historical 
Collections of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1848), 95; Logan Esarey, A History of Indiana 


(Indianapolis, 1918), II, 998-5. 
om Literary Journal (Cincinnati, 1844-45), I (1845), 205. 
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“entire control over the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 


Languages.” ** 

Like the classics, mathematics, which comprised a substantial. 
part of the curriculum, aimed primarily at disciplinary purposes. 
Educators encouraged such studies, believing they aided in making 
decisions and expressing one’s self easily. Philosophy—moral, 
intellectual and natural—together with English, rhetoric and ex- 
pression, found its place on the typical curriculum. To supply a 
trained ministry, the colleges maintained theological departments 
which required candidates to pursue a regular collegiate course 
before entering upon specialized study.”* Some institutions fos- 
tered instruction in natural science but undernourishment stunted 
its growth before 1860. Its association with irreligion, no doubt, 
contributed much to the languishing condition. Others experi- 
mented with agricultural, medical, post graduate and scientific 
training, but the majority followed, for the most part, the pattern 
of genuine classical education.”* 

In order to achieve their aims the colleges had to adopt the 
expedient of providing preparatory classes. Arising from the 
absence of the counterpart of the modern high school, the need 
was so great that even in 1853 when Antioch opened its doors, 
only six of two hundred applicants had the necessary background 
for entrance into freshman studies. Ordinarily, the course ex- 
tended over a period of two years with instruction in languages, 
geography, arithmetic and declamation.*7 Those who did not 
take this training could enter by examinations patterned after that 
of the better eastern schools.”* 

The western colleges, arising from the realities of the times, 
did not escape the slavery question. One of the first to encounter 


- 24 George Franklin Smythe, Kenyon College, Its First Century (New Haven, 1924), 
1 

2% American Quarterly Register, . (1828), oe , Weste rn Reserve College Catalogue, 
1831 (Hudson, 1831), 7; tbid., 1835, 9; tbid., 1837, 

* Esarey, History of Indiana, II, 995-1000; Kaight, Higher Ed. in Ohio, 168-60; 
Western Reserve College Catalogue, 1849 (Hudson, 1849), 21; ibid., 1854 (1856), 
18. ibid., 1855 (1856), 17. M’Kendree College . wm 1850 Ly wm Ti., 1850). 23. 

" Western Reserve College Catalogue, 1835, ibid., oa ; Dedication of Antioch 
College . . . with other Proceedings (Boston, 1854), 1 pA . Hinsdale, Horace 
a and the Common School Revival in the United "beste (New York, 1898), 

%3 See Appendix A for a comparison of Yale and Western Reserve entrance re- 
quirements. 
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difficulties—a result of New England antipathy for the slavery 
system—was Lane Seminary in 1834. Becoming interested in the 
issue, Lane students held a series of debates and subsequently took 
steps to improve the condition of the Cincinnati blacks. Like a 
bolt from a clear sky, the trustees forbade further discussion of 
the subject either in public or private. The rebellious students, 
comprising four-fifths of the whole, walked out in a body. Later 
they migrated to Oberlin which promised to receive applicants 
irrespective of color. There was, however, lengthy discussion on 
the part of the Oberlin colonists before they finally agreed to 
coeducation for blacks and whites. Soon any misgivings, that 
may have existed, vanished. Oberlin became an outpost of anti- 
slavery thought as well as a retreat for the education of Negroes. 
Although few colored people actually enrolled at Oberlin, the 
nation focused its eyes on the liberal Ohio college which had indi- 
cated its willingness to admit them.”* 
In Western Reserve College the slavery issue developed into 
a contest between abolitionists and colonizationists. With the 
triumph of the more moderate group, Reserve, if not proslavery, 
was at least only moderately antislavery. While her doors were 
open to the blacks, the prevailing attitude was such that the more 
aggressive students sought greener pastures at Oberlin as the 
Lane exiles were doing.*° 
Illinois College, unlike most of the other institutions in the 

Northwest, was an antislavery thorn in the side of a proslavery 
district. Antislavery sentiment was expected, if only for the 
leadership of the first president, Edward Beecher of the famous 
Beecher tribe. In theory, an advocate of gradual abolition, in 
practice, he soon appeared in the camp of those favoring im- 
mediate emancipation, objecting only to the unfortunate conse- 
quences of popular agitation.* His associate and successor as 
president, Julian M. Sturtevant, was more cautious. In referring 

»® Fairchild, Oberlin, 50-77. 

* Carroll Cutler, A History of Western Reserve College during its First Half 
Century, 1826-1876 (Cleveland, 1876). 2!-3!, 42. 

_™ Charles H. Rammelkamp, “Illinois College and the Anti-Slavery Movement,” 
Ilinots State Historical Society Transactions (Springfield, 1900—), no. 18 (1908), 194-5; 


id., “The Reverberations of the Slavery Conflict in a Pioneer College,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914—), XIV (1928), 449, 
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to his stand taken in 1837, he later declared: “I went too far 
against slavery to win the favor of its advocates, and not far 
enough to gain the approbation of its assailants.” ** More active 
than either of these men was Professor Jonathan B. Turner who 
was not only an abolitionist, but who was also implicated in the 
movements of the Underground Railway. Despite the iconoclasm 
of the faculty, the college as a whole attempted to avoid offending 
the sensibilities of its local patrons.** 

When the question at last involved a challenge to freedom of 
speech and press as a consequence of the Alton disturbances of 
1837, most of the faculty took definite positions. Particularly in 
the minds of the slavery element the institution unduly exerted 
itself.** Later, disappointed proslavery factions gave rise to a 
rumored conspiracy of Missouri slaveholders who supposedly 
planned to kidnap one of the teachers and destroy the college. An 
anonymous writer, admonishing the threatened instructor, declared 
that “a little poison, or a hemp cord . . . or a messenger of lead, or 
a bowie knife” would suffice if kidnapping should fail.** Although 
the college had in the meanwhile lost some students of proslavery 
families, it had left the imprint of antislavery on others.*® 

With the increasing agitation over the slavery question, 
Illinois College again forged into the limelight. Antislavery sen- 
timent flowed from the college literary societies, oratorical festi- 
vals and commencement addresses. In accordance with the pre- 
vailing sentiment, a meticulous professor deleted from a festival 
declamation the writer’s approval of Buchanan’s election as an 
omen of future peacefulness. The injured orator pleaded in vain 
for his right to include personal sentiment. Not permitted to 
deliver his oration but determined to acquaint the public with his 
heliefs, he distributed a broadside on the night of the meeting. 
The college summarily dismissed him for what it regarded as an 


83 Sturtevant, Autobiography, 223. 

ba Rammelkamp, “‘Reverberations,” loc. cit., 447; J. B. Turner, The Three Great 
Races of Men oeriefitine: 1861), iv. 

#4 Rammelkamp, llinois College,” Joc. cit., 196-200; Edward Beecher, Narrative 
of Riots at Alton: in Connection with the Death of Rev. Elijah ‘. Loveies (Alton, 
Ill., 1838), 37; Wiliiam S. Lincoln, Alton Ng (New York, 1838), 

35 Anonymous, letter to Professor J. B. Turner, Sept. ‘10, 1S age vy Rammelkamp, 
“Illinois College,” loc. cit., 202. 

% William H. Herndon and Dm W. Weik, Herndon’s Lincoln (Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, 1889), T, 
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unwarranted liberty. His ejection was a call to action for the 
opponents of the college. Some Democratic newspapers in par- 
ticular made it an occasion for vicious attacks: 

The Illinois College has sailed under false colors ever since its inaugu- 
ration. It has by false prétense preyed upon a portion of the people of the 
state of Illinois. It has by deception and false pretense drawn largely upon 
the purse of the community. . .. Let the Illinois College at Jacksonville be 
known as the fountain and hot-bed of ultra abolitionism. . . . To the people 
of Illinois we say, beware of what you do. . . . Remember that while you 
contribute one dollar to this institution, you are accountable to your country 
and to your conscience, for you are aiding to spread the most dangerous 
influence that our government has to encounter.” 


While the college drew much attention to itself by its aggres- 
sive stand, one might easily over-emphasize its significance in ex- 
pressing antislavery principles. Located as it was in a proslavery 
settlement, the school found supersensitive critics always ready to 
attack it, frequently to the point of exaggeration. Nevertheless. 
it aided in molding public opinion against slavery.** 

True to the New England tradition, the colleges, while com- 
monly denying sectarianism, nevertheless insisted on religious 
training for their students.*® Daily study, the authorities believed, 
was needed in order to make “the wise and good” the “constant 
companions” of the students.*° Eureka College in Illinois being 
seeped in this belief, prescribed daily Bible study dealing with its 
“historical, geographical, chronological, ethical and literary” as- 
pects. Exercises during the allotted time consisted of reading 
part of the Scriptures, explanatory lectures and examinations on 
previous work.*? Similarly Hanover College in Indiana required 
extensive study in which proficiency was tested. Attendance was 
obligatory also at prayers, at Bible or catechetical exercises on 
Sunday morning, and two Sunday worship periods.*? Knox 

3 Illinois State Register, April 16, = in Rammelkamp, ‘“‘Reverberations,” Joc. cit., 
153-4; on general situation see ibid., 
oak "crass Illinois College: : —_ History, 1829-1929 (New Haven, 

® Yale College Catalogue, 1830, 27; Beloit College Cpsctogee, 1849 (Beloit, 189), 
13; Eureka College Catalogue, 1857 (Peoria, Tll., 1857), 

© Thomas E. Thomas, An Address on ‘the wel My of the Author’s Inauguration 
as President of Hanover College, Indiana (Cincinnati, 1850). 


“ Eureka College Catalogue, 1857, 17. 
“ Hanover College Catalogue, 1854 (Indianapolis, 1854), 18. 
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College at Galesburg, Illinois, likewise held daily devotional exer- 
cises and lectures on various moral and religious subjects.** At 
sunrise every morning a bell called Asbury-DePauw students to 
community prayers.** Twice each day Western Reserve College 
officials conducted devotions in the college ‘chapel.** Antioch was 
among the most liberal; her students were expected to attend 
services twice on Sunday, but they might be excused if there was 
no church in the town in which they could “conscientiously wor- 
ship.” * 

To promote the influence of religion, the last day of Febru- 
ary, which had been set aside in 1823 as the annual concert of 
prayer for colleges, was observed in many western colleges.*7 Re- 
vivals also were held in the schools as they were in those of New 
England. Their exponents rejoiced that these were comparatively 
free from the “distortions of such scenes” as frequently occurred 
where there was “less culture of character, and less of the sim- 
plicity of unperverted moral sentiment.” ** They were regarded 
with favor not only as a means of rescuing “from death unto life,” 
but also as a recruiting ground for the ministry.*® 

The protected student life proclaimed by the colleges savored 
also of Puritan New England. Some of them deliberately sought 
locations which would preclude association with contaminating 
influences. Knox, among others, was successful in securing such 
a site “free from the rivalships of an active commercial interest, 
commercial luxuries, and commercial vices,” which, it was pointed 
out, were characteristic of towns in which the rapid growth of 
wealth obstructed college discipline “by violent temptations to 
vicious amusements.” °° The trustees of Franklin College also 


*8 Martha F, Webster, Seventy-Five Significant Years. The Story of Knox College, 
1837-1912 (Galesburg, Ill., 1912), 72. 

“ William W. Sweet, Indiana Asbury-DePauw University, 1837-1937 (New York, 
e197), &9. 

*% Western Reserve Catalogue, 1831, 7-8. 

* Dedication of Antioch, 140. 

“ American Quarterly Register, V (1883), 268-9. 

*® Lyman Whiting, An Address before the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
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regarded it as of great moment that their school was situated at 
a distance from the “haunts of dissipation.” ** 

Bishop Chase, the father of both Kenyon and Jubilee colleges, 
was prompted in part to set his schools in the wilderness in order 
to “prevent the evils which otherwise often the best of collegiate 
laws” could not cure.*? Endeavoring to put his ideals into prac- 
tice, Chase initiated a further reform, while the Kenyon buildings 
were under construction, by denying the workers a small glass of 
liquor three times daily. He justified himself at length: 

Rude behavior, neglect of duty, profane language, quarrelling with each 
other, injuries to their families at home, and in the rearing of large and 
elevated buildings some fatal accidents would most likely follow, as the 
legitimate consequence of the use of ardent spirits. And then the solemn 
question occurred, who would be answerable to God for the commission of 
all this sin, if he who had it in his power did not bear a large share in 
preventing it?” 


Motivated by similar considerations the Oberlin students oc- 
casionally forsook their studies for a day to help a temperance 
man “raise” his house after his neighbors had refused to assist 
without the support of the bottle.** Going a step farther, the 
Oberlin officials even prohibited the use of tobacco."* President 
Horace Mann of Antioch also opposed the influence of nicotine 
and admonished his students: “It is not mere smoke, young men, 
which you see floating off in cloudy spirals, it is part of your 
souls; when your nerves become impregnated with tobacco, they 
can no longer execute your will.” °° 

Adopting a paternalistic system of supervision, the colleges 
disciplined the students, as the regulations of one declared, for 
the “greatest good of the greatest number.” To promote this 
ideal the authorities were under obligation to suspend any indi- 
vidual who played cards, danced, drank, or indulged in “other 

‘1 Philanthropist (Cincinnati, 1836-46), II (1887), 8. 

52 Laura C. Smith, The Life of Philander Chase, First Bishop of Ohio and Illinois, 
Founder of Kenyon and Jubilee Colleges (New York, 1908), 3386. 

58 Chase, Reminiscences, 518, 561-3. 

* Fairchild, Oberlin, 44-5. 


55 Tbid., 263. 

86 Gabriel Compayre, Horace Mann and the Public School in the United States 
(New York, 1907), 108-9. 

3t Wabash College Catalogue, 1857 (Cincinnati, 1857), 17. 

58. M’Kendree College Catalogue, 1850, 22. 
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vices.” °’ In another institution those who associated with “low, 
vulgar, or immoral company” or who were habituated to “idle- 
ness, profanity, or other sinful conduct” were subject to dis- 
missal.** As a part of the general surveillance, Jubilee College 
exercised a close scrutiny over the students’ general reading.” 
Asbury-DePauw forbade them from keeping or hiring a horse and 
carriage for recreation or amusement.*® Alton in 1833 required 
her students to live in the same buildings and eat at a common table 
with the professors and their families.*t Some of the institutions 
advised parents to deposit their children’s money with faculty mem- 
bers. On this question the catalogue of Hanover explained: “As a 
general rule, the more money is allowed to a young man beyond 
what is strictly necessary, the less likely he is to reflect honor upon 
his parents and instructors.” * 

In order to attract the largest possible clientele through re- 
ducing expenses for students, Lane in 1833 dispensed with tea, 
coffee, and articles of luxury, choosing to live on “principles of 
Christian simplicity and economy.” ** At Western Reserve the 
students could eat in the boarding house for seventy-five cents 
weekly. Part of this small sum could be paid for in farm pro- 
duce. Those who chose could prepare their own meals in their 


rooms at half the regular price.** As a further inducement many 
of the western colleges conducted manual labor departments pro- 


viding farms and shops where their students might earn part of 
their expenses. Under this system the young people worked from 
two to three hours each day at a wage ranging from three to 
twelve cents hourly.* 

Always with an eye toward their own perpetuation the de- 
nominational colleges of the West appropriated the best that New 
England had to offer and modified it to their own needs. If they 


% Roma Louise Shively, Jubilee: A Pioneer College (Elmwood, IIl., c1985), 89. 


© Sweet, Indiana Asbury-DePauw University, 85-7. 
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seem to have relied too heavily in their program of higher educa- 
tion on the helping hand of the East, it was not for lack of initi- 
ative. Rather, it was an expediency arising from the preoccupa- 
tion of the West with its material development. The ones that 
failed to make the necessary adjustment, perished, while the others 
struggled on in the midst of poverty, discouragement and dis- 
appointment. 


APPENDIX A 


Entrance Requirements 
Yale: 
Examinations in Cicero, Virgil, Sallust, Greek Testament, Grzca 
Minora, Latin grammar, arithmetic, English grammar, and geography. 
Candidates to be fourteen years of age and present testimonials of good 
moral character.” 


Western Reserve: 

Knowledge of Cooper’s or Adams’ Latin grammar and the making of 
Latin, Virgil’s Aeneid and Bucolics, eight selected orations of Cicero, 
“vulgar arithmetic,” elements of geography, grammatical knowledge of Eng- 
lish, Valpy’s or Buttman’s Greek grammar, Greek Delectus, Graeca Minora 
with a part of Neilson’s Greek exercises. 

Candidates to present testimonials of good moral character and enter a 
probation period of six months.” 


% Vale College Catalogue, 1830, 2% 
* Western Reserve College Catalogue, 1831, 6. 











SAMUEL MEDARY—JOURNALIST AND 
POLITICIAN, 1801-1864 





By Heten P. Dorn 


Ohio has produced some of the most interesting and chal- 
lenging, and certainly the most virile journalists in the United 
States. Nevertheless, the memory of man is short, and promi- 
nent figures are soon forgotten unless their achievements are re- 
created by future generations. Samuel Medary was such a man. 
He was born of Quaker parents in Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. On his 
mother’s side he could trace his lineage back to William Penn, 
that sturdy Quaker who founded Pennsylvania. Medary grew 
up on a farm and attended Norristown Academy. He was in- 
terested in debating and took an active part in the debating and 
literary societies of the community. In fact, he had the reputa- 
tion as the best debator of the county. Like many of the pioneer 
families, the Medarys had little capital and Samuel was forced to 
quit school and begin teaching in order to secure money to con- 
tinue his education. Medary inherited many of the traits of his 
Quaker ancestors: independence, self-respect, faithfulness and 
sincerity. He valued truth, justice and equal opportunity for all; 
so it is little wonder that many times in his picturesque career 
these traits manifested themselves. 

When Medary arrived in Bethel in 1825, with his wife and 
child, it was but a small frontier community in the southwestern 
part of Ohio. Like many an early settler, he brought with him 
not only a faith in the future of the country, but also the seed of 
intellectual development and a refining influence upon his fellows. 
Medary taught school, entered into the political controversies of 
the time and soon became a staunch supporter of Andrew Jackson 
and the Democratic party. Today, as one reads through numerous 
treatises on the history of the years 1830-1864, it appears rather 
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odd that there is so little mention of Medary who, it seems, wielded 
far more influence upon the people and life of his era than one 
would gather from a perusal of the histories of the period. That 
he has not received his just consideration at the hands of pos- 
terity is perhaps due to several reasons. In the first place, Ohio 
historians have not until recently made any detailed study of their 
State’s general history and especially of the period in which 
Medary lived. Thus there still is no comprehensive picture of 
his importance and his influence written from the proper per- 
spective. Then, too, as the years passed and the newspaper be- 
came an accepted and fixed part of daily life, the average person 
failed to realize the tremendous influence of the journalist of a 
century ago. He forgot that in Medary’s day there was no radio 
commentator, no “People’s Platform,” and no weekly news digest 
with which to compete, and the editor was, in fact, lord and mas- 
ter of a considerable group of loyal disciples. Into such a scheme, 
Medary, with his flair for journalism, fitted perfectly: he was a 
dynamic, forceful character, regarded by friends and foes alike 
as a man of keen intellect, astute political judgment and a coura- 
geous heart. 

His activity as a journalist began in 1828 when, aided by 
Thomas Morris, also of Bethel, and Ohio’s first abolitionist sen- 
ator, he founded the Ohio Sun, a Democratic paper devoted to 
the election of Andrew Jackson. It was later published at Batavia 
with Medary as editor until early in 1836. The motto of the Sun 
is typical of Medary’s political philosophy: “Unawed by the in- 
fluence of the rich, the great, or the noble, the people must be 
heard, and their rights protected.”? Never in Medary’s long 
career was he to waver from his belief that governments are made 
for the people and not the people for governments. Although 
little is known of the Ohio Sun, one learns from an editorial in 
the Western Aegis and Public Advertiser of June 24, 1828, that 
in its first issue Medary promised “to pursue a liberal and inde- 

1Carl Wittke, ed., The History of the State of Ohio (6 vols., Columbus, 1941—) 
is still incomplete at the writing of this paper and the period of Medary’s life has not 
been covered in the volumes already printed. 


2 Ohio Sun, June 28, 1828, in Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (2 vols., 
Cincinnati, 1904), T, 414. 
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pendent course, and to support General Jackson on ‘principle 
alone.’”’ The editor of the Western Aegis thought that Medary 
was entitled to some credit for his boldness in coming out openly 
at the beginning of his career. He wrote, “We are therefore 
pleased to see our enemies fight under their true colors, and support 
their candidate on ‘principle,’ the only principle on which he can 
consistently be supported.” * 

Jackson very soon recognized in this young editor one of his 
most loyal friends and staunch supporters; in fact, he admitted 
that one of the important features of his great veto message was 
based upon an editorial on national banking, printed in the Ohio 
Sun. Numerous letters, among the Jackson and Van Buren 
manuscripts, and comments, in the various newspapers of the era, 
show that Medary was one of Jackson’s confidants. 

One has only to turn to the political history of the period to 
discover the influence of Medary. In 1837, when the suspension 
of specie payment was announced during the heated controversy 
over the banking policies of the United States, among the several 
papers which were trying to quiet the fears of the people, was the 
Western Hemisphere of Columbus, edited by Medary. Now a 
prominent Democratic editor and politician, Medary wrote to 
Martin Van Buren that the stoppage of specie payments along the 
seaboard had created a shock, but only a momentary one, in Ohio’s 
capital city. Medary believed, however, that if the banks would 
resume payment, much of the trouble would disappear. Further- 
more, he was opposed to banks. He considered them a monopoly 
of the rich, and therefore he carried on a running attack against 
them well into 1839. Nevertheless, once Van Buren announced 
his support of the Independent Treasury Bill, Medary upheld him ; 
and in the columns of the Statesman he declared that the people 
wanted the bill passed. He said that they had spoken in its favor 
because it was a plan natural to all governments, for it restored 
the government to the people. When the measure was finally 
enacted, Medary was lavish in his praise; he called it a second 


* Georgetown (Ohio) Western Aegis and Public Advertiser, June 24, 1828. 

* Columbus (Ohio) Crisis, November 16, 1864. 

5 Samuel Medary to Martin Van Buren, Columbus, May 18, 1887, Van Buren 
MSS. (in Library of Congress). 
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Declaration of Independence. To him it was in fact “a great 
triumph of the People over Bank corporations—speculators and 
rag barons both in Europe and America.” ® 


Medary’s real leadership of Ohio politics became evident in 
1835 with the purchase of the Western Hemisphere, the most in- 
fluential Democratic journal in Columbus. He did not assume 
complete control, however; until 1837, when he moved to Co- 
lumbus and, with his brothers, published, on July 4, 1837, the first 
issue of his paper under the name of Ohio Statesman. It was a 
modest four-page journal issued daily during the sessions of the 
legislature and semi-weekly for the rest of the year, but frequently 
the days of publication were changed to meet the exigencies of 
the situation. Under the banner: “The Sovereignty of the People, 
the Rights of the States, and a Light and Simple Government”— 
the Statesman had the honor of being the most influential party 
organ in Ohio and the leading paper of the Democratic party in 
the Northwest. 

During the campaign of 1840, Medary was particularly busy. 
In the beginning, he failed to take the Whig campaign seriously, 
for despite his political finesse, he was misled by all the tomfoolery 
of the Whigs and he did not seem to grasp the appeal of the Whig 
slogans and campaign promises for the common people; but, as 
the time of the election approached, Medary became alarmed at 
the danger to Ohio Democracy, and he called upon the press to 
go to the people. In an editorial appearing in the Statesman, he 
wrote: 

From this time until after the election, we will furnish the Extra Ohio 
Statesman to subscribers for 25 cents each. Democrats, you have but a 
short time in which to work. Let no one be idle. Such a systematic 
scheme of falsehood, from the highest to the lowest federal in the state was 


never before witnessed. Brother editors of the democratic press, push out 
your papers into every neighborhood; every voter can pay 25 cents.’ 


The editors responded to this eloquent appeal, yet they were 
not equal to the task. One thing was certain, however, the press 


*Francis P. Weisenburger, The Passing of the Pregttes, . 1825-1850, Carl Wittke, 
ed., The History of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1941—), , 356. 
t Columbus Ohio Statesman, August 18, 1840. 
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campaign against the Whigs only served to embitter them against 
Medary and they decided that he and his Ohio Statesman should 
be silenced. Just what they planned to do we do not know; but 
Medary’s friends realized that something was afoot and they 
urged him to be careful. Medary paid no attention to their warn- 
ings, and so one night as he was leaving his office he was attacked 
and rather badly handled by a group of ruffians. This unwarranted 
assault came only a few days after his appeal to the Ohio press, 
and it aroused and angered his friends, who redoubled their efforts 
to stop Whiggery; but their work was in vain, the Whigs were 
triumphant. There was no doubt that he was disappointed at the 
results of the election; nevertheless, he was not one to give up 
easily, and he began almost at once to lay plans for the election of 
1842. This time a series of events, together with the vigorous 
campaigning of Medary, led to the defeat of the Whigs in Ohio, 
much to the journalist’s delight. 

During the period of 1840-1842, Ohio Democrats were un- 
able to agree among themselves regarding their stand on banks 
and money matters, and neither were they in complete agreement 
over the tariff. Some of the Democrats were in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff, but Medary and his followers were not in favor of 
any tariff that was not primarily a “tariff for revenue only.” One 
of the best proofs of this is an editorial appearing in the Ohio 
Statesman, in which Medary said: 

It has become fashionable of late to cry loudly for a tariff for the 
purpose of protecting American Industry. We will go as far as anyone, in 
according to industry all the protection it asks; for industry is honest and 
will ask no other protection than that which it needs. 

What does it need? Let it alone—give it freedom of thought and of 
action—protect it not by pillaging it, under pretext of taxation, and industry 
asks no more... * 


After the tariff of 1842 had been in operation for several 
months, Medary again set forth his views on a tariff for protec- 
tion. He wrote, 


A tariff for protection has a direct tendency to diminish our foreign 
trade. Its express purpose is to exclude foreign nations from selling to this 


* Ibid., November 8, 1842. 
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country. Of course, therefore it prevents this country from selling to foreign 
nations. While its pretended aim is only to diminish our exports . .. our 
American industry has the widest field and best regards, under a tariff of 
moderate duties, imposed for revenue, and not for protection.’ 

Therefore, from these rather plain statements, one is forced 
to believe that Medary and a considerable group of Ohio Dem- 
ocrats were not in favor of a protective tariff, and they most cer- 
tainly were not in favor of the tariff of 1842. 

Yet, while the tariff remained one of the important issues of 
the day, there were other questions which demanded attention. 
One of these was Oregon; and Medary’s fight for this territory is 
indeed one of the most interesting phases of his career. It has 
been said that he was the originator of the popular slogan “54°-40’ 
or fight!” but the claim is as yet not proved. There is consid- 
erable evidence, however, to corroborate it. Long before the 
slogan became popular, Medary had spoken in this tone and had 
urged that since the United States’ claim to all of Oregon was 
based upon its discovery of the territory, why arbitrate? As early 
as 1843, Medary was one of the sponsors of a group of Columbus 
citizens who banded together to study this salient question. He 
represented the society at an Oregon convention held in Cincinnati 
in July of that same year; in fact, he was chosen as the second 
vice-president of the convention. During the following weeks 
there were frequent references to the “Oregon Question” in the 
columns of the Statesman, and in mid-February (1844) the Ohio 
group met to press the cause of Oregon’s occupation. Medary 
was active at this meeting and later through his newspaper, issued 
the call to his countrymen in the West. He urged them neither to 
slumber nor to be misled by the remarks of certain politicos, and 
he also warned them to remember that the real issue of the presi- 
dential campaign was not “a greasy shin-plaster” but the Union, 
the re-occupation of Oregon. At the Democratic Convention of 
1844, Medary and his friends urged that the re-occupation of 
Oregon be made a part of the convention’s platform. It would 
seem, therefore, that when he went to the Baltimore convention 
he was already crying “54°-40’ or fight” and that, as one of the 


* Ibid., January 13, 1848. 
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leaders of the Ohio delegation, he was instrumental in writing this 
now common phrase into the platform of the party. Several years 
ago, a granddaughter of Samuel Medary, in a conversation per- 
taining to this matter stated that although she had heard the story 
many times in her family, she was not very sure just how her 
grandfather originated the slogan. Thus one cannot with complete 
assurance credit this familiar American battle-cry to Medary, yet 
one can say with equal candor that he seems the most likely 
author.?° 
The Oregon question was one of considerable importance at 
the national convention of the Democratic party at Baltimore in 
1844. Here the Ohio delegation, with Medary as chairman, was 
pledged to Van Buren and the re-occupation of Oregon, as were 
several of the delegates. Van Buren, however, was not approved 
by many of the convention’s members, and a move was made to 
secure his defeat by the adoption of the 2/3 rule. Van Buren, 
while the most promising contender for the nomination, could 
not command a 2/3 majority of the votes cast. This was due in 
part to his hesitant and uncertain stand on Oregon and Texas. 
During the debates on the 2/3 rule, Medary fought valiantly 
against its adoption. He contended such a rule would be a man- 
acle not only at this time but in later years, and the party after- 
wards discovered that he was right. He kept arguing, “Why 
insist upon a two-thirds vote. ..? Give us a candidate by a bare 
majority—we will give you a splendid fight.”? In the controversy, 
Medary had the support of the Ohio delegation and of a consid- 
erable part of the convention, but they could not muster enough 
votes to nominate their candidate. Then it was that Medary 
headed off a movement to support Cass; turned to the support of 
Silas Wright of New York, and finally arose to read a letter from 
Andrew Jackson (one of two Jackson had written on this subject) 
in which he suggested that the name of James K. Polk, the “young 
hickory” of Tennessee, be presented to the convention in case of 
a deadlock. The delegates then nominated Polk, a nomination due 
” For more complete discussion see Helen P. Dorn, Samuel Medary, Politician, 


Statesman, and Journalist, 1801-1864 (M.A. thesis, Miami University, 1938). 
1 Washington (D. C.) Globe, Tune 5, 1844. 
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in no small way to the efforts of Medary, a fact which Polk never 
seemed to appreciate. 

Van Buren’s friends tried to ease the sting of defeat by as- 
suring him that this was a matter of “principle and not of men,” 
and that in this hour they needed someone who stood for the prin- 
ciple of “re-occupation of Oregon and re-annexation of Texas.” 
While Medary was always one of Van Buren’s admirers, it is 
quite likely Medary thought Van Buren was not suited to this 
task; and although Medary sought to secure Van Buren’s nomi- 
nation, he was quite willing to support Polk, in whom the Dem- 
ocrats found a rallying point. Thus Polk became the first dark 
horse elected to the presidency. Medary worked hard for the 
election of Polk, and though he was “cast down beyond measure” 
at the loss of Ohio, he was gratified, however, at Polk’s election. 


Yet, probably no one was any less interested in Ohio’s part 
in the election nor less appreciative of Medary’s efforts than Polk. 
It is known that Medary’s friends expected him to be rewarded 
by a cabinet post. They urged him to seek the postmaster-general- 
ship, and he did try to secure the appointment, though without 
success ; finally he became disgusted and gave up his aspiration for 
the post. Later, Medary was offered the postmastership of Co- 
lumbus, which was “an adequate gauge of Polk’s appreciation of 
the democracy of Ohio, but it failed to satisfy Medary, who sold 
the Ohio Statesman, to C. C. Hazewell, in 1846, and tried to se- 
cure a consular appointment, only to be tricked by Tod, who had 
promised to help him in securing it.” ** In an effort to clear up 
matters, Medary visited Washington, and on his return he ap- 
peared reconciled and agreed to do all he could in the fall elec- 
tions of 1845. Ina letter to Van Buren, written on May 22, 1845, 
while Medary was in Washington, Medary said that there were no 
appointments promised. He further stated that he intended to 
continue his ownership of the Statesman for the rest of his life 
unless the printing office was sold by July 1, 1846. Shortly after- 
ward, however, he sold the Statesman and dropped out of the 


13 Edgar A. Holt, “Party Politics in Ohio, 1840-1850,’ Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), XXXVIII (1929), 108-9. 
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editorial harness until November 10, 1846, when he again resumed 
control of this powerful Democratic paper. 

After the election of Polk, the Democracy of Ohio was con- 
stantly torn with bitterness and party strife. Medary regretted 
this, although there was little that he could do about it. 

In the months that followed, Oregon and Texas were fre- 
quently in the news. Let no one think that Medary was silent 
even though he was disappointed in Polk and the turn of events. 
He was a strong annexationist and seemed to have fully realized 
that in all probabilities annexation meant just one thing: war. He 
kept up a constant barrage, however, urging the government to 
take action. By the summer of 1845 when the conflict became 
apparent, Medary was one of its ablest defenders, and at the open- 
ing of hostilities in 1846, he called it a “glorious war” and urged . 
his readers to support it with men, money and supplies. 

The political scene was far from quiet when the Democratic 
Convention met in Baltimore in 1848. It was a convention split 
over the same question which had caused the dilemma in 1844; 
namely, slavery. Medary stated in a letter to Van Buren that he 
would support the man nominated by the party. All he asked was 
to be left out of the party intrigues. He did not believe in making 
the Wilmot Proviso an issue because there were “higher, better, 
safer, and less obnoxious grounds to take.” ** He deplored the 
dissension among New York Democrats, yet he did not blame Van 
Buren. The Van Buren group, the Barnburners, bolted the party, 
but Medary kept his word. Though Cass and Butler received able 
support from the Statesman, the loss of New York, nevertheless 
meant the loss of the election. 

With the defeat of Cass, Medary turned his attention to cer- 
tain local political and non-political interests. Among the former 
was the Ohio Constitution, about which there had been a great deal 
of discussion, but no concerted action. Medary plunged into the 
argument and was probably the most ardent and effective advocate 
of the revision of the Constitution. His first journalistic efforts 
on behalf of a new constitutional convention appeared in several 


% Medary to Van Buren, Columbus, May 5, 1848, Van Buren MSS. 
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articles in the Statesman. He considered this inadequate, how- 
ever, “and on May 6, 1849, he began to publish the New Consti- 
tution, a weekly magazine, of octavo size, devoted entirely to the 
cause of constitutional revision. This publication contained nu- 
merous and extended reports of press opinions throughout the 
State favorable to the holding of a convention. One writer says 
that “probably no other agency exercised so great an influence in 
the cause as did this magazine.” ** 

Of course, like any matter involving the policies of govern- 
ment, the fight for a revision of the Constitution became tinged 
with politics. Someone wrote to Medary and said that he hoped 
the New Constitution would not be of a purely partisan nature. 
Medary’s reply was typical of him and of the period. While he 
argued that such an issue as this should be above party considera- 
tion, he contended that, “if men write freely and speak their open 
and honest sentiments, and no others are worthy of publication, 
they will of course bear the character of some leading party. .. . 
Let men write for the sake of principle and not party, and there 


need be no complaint.” ** It seems evident that Medary made an 
effort to be fair and unbiased, however one must always bear in 
mind that his views were those of a Jeffersonian - Jacksonian 
Democrat. 


After the convention was called and the new constitution had 
been submitted to the people, Medary published another small 
pamphlet called The Reformer. Its purpose was to secure the 
election of a corps of officers pledged to carry out the new or- 
ganic law. Their work once completed, both the New Constitu- 
tion and The Reformer were discontinued. 

The election of 1852 was now at hand, and it found Medary 
busily engaged with the affairs of the party. He was a delegate 
to the convention; and although Franklin Pierce was not his first 
choice, he supported him without reservation. In turn, Pierce 
appointed him Minister Plenipotentiary to Chili, an appointment 
Medary finally declined. 

14 Emilius O. Randall and Daniel J. Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 1912), 
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Some months before, he had sold his interest in the Statesman 
to Samuel S. Cox, a conscientious but less able editor than Medary. 
From that time until February, 1855, Medary was out of touch 
with the press. On returning to the Statesman, however, he con- 
tinued as editor until 1857 when he left for the West where he 
remained for about a year. 

It was during the earlier period from 1845-1849, that Me- 
dary’s non-political interests were legion. “He was one of Frank- 
lin County’s representatives in a state agricultural convention in 
Columbus, June 25, 1845.” '® A direct outgrowth of this conven- 
tion was the formation of a State Board of Agriculture of which 
he was both a member and the first secretary. He was also one of 
the organizers of the Columbus Horticultural Society. In 1849, 
at the height of the cholera epidemic Medary headed a citizens’ 
committee which conferred with the city council on measures to 
curb the disease. Probably no one was any more interested in the 
health and sanitation of the city than he. He was an incorporator 
and a director in four railroads: the Franklin and Ohio River 
Company ; the Columbus and Xenia; the Columbus and Lake Erie 
Company which was later known as the Cleveland, Columbus and 
Cincinnati; and the Central Ohio Company. All of these roads 
were incorporated between the years 1845-1851. 

In addition to these interests Medary was the champion of 
the oppressed. He sympathized with the leaders of the French 
revolution in 1848, and with those of the Cuban revolt of 1851. 
Then too, he advocated the support of Louis Kossuth, the great 
Hungarian patriot, who in February, 1852, visited Columbus, 
where he was given an elaborate reception. He and his party were 
met by officials of the State, the members of the General Assembly, 
city officials, military and civilian organizations. An informal re- 
ception was held at the Neil House. Later, a state Hungarian 
Association was formed, and Medary was a member of the central 
committee. They sent out an appeal for money, and Medary said, 
“Let every man remember that the appeal is to himself.” Yet this 
was not the end of his crusading: he sympathized with the Irish 
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revolutionist, Francis Meagher; he aided and encouraged Samuel 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph; and he also encouraged 
James Russel, the builder of one of the first planetariums. 


Although in 1854, Medary desired to rest from his many po- 
litical battles and public crusades, his party had other plans for 
him. They wanted him to run for United States Senator, but this 
too he declined, and in a letter to the committee, he stated his 
position : 

There is a question of principle, not of men, about to give a new bear- 
ing to the Senatorial election; as that is a matter of importance to the 
whole people, of the nation as well as the State of Ohio, I desire to be dis- 
tinctly understood, before being again voted for. ... 

I always have been, and always expect to be, an advocate of the right 
of every people to establish such forms of government as they think con- 
ducive to their own happiness and welfare. . . . I have always advocated the 
doctrine of alteration, amendment or repeal, and have ever looked upon 
finalities in a free government as contrary to its spirit and dangerous to the 
people’s independence if not a reflection on the intelligence of those who are 
to come after us. I am, therefore, in favor of the Territorial bills before 
Congress, to organize Nebraska and Kansas; and I expect at future times to 
advocate the same doctrines, whether applied north or south of 36 degrees 
30 minutes. If these views are not satisfactory to the members of the Legis- 
lature, I do not desire an election, and prefer to remain a private citizen and 
advocate them in the ranks of the democratic party, as heretofore.” 


This letter gives an insight into the character and political 
philosophy of Medary. There is every reason to believe that he 
was sincere in his statement, and that his refusal to run for senator 
was the result of the divergence of opinion already beginning to 
manifest itself within the ranks of the party in Ohio. His friends 
were insistent, however ; and later in May of the same year, they 
urged him to run for Congress from the tenth district ; yet this he 
also refused to do. Instead, he chose to remain free to work for 
states’ rights, and for the measures which furthered this idea. 

One of these was the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which Medary 
supported but upon which there is little record of his attitude for 
reasons previously mentioned. One speech, however, does exist, 
and it is a significant one. It is an address made to the Nebraska 
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meeting on February 28, 1854. In it Medary stated his opinion 
on the right of a territory to choose and regulate its own institu- 
tions. Said he: 

Will you deny them the poor privilege of a vote respecting their own 
institutions in the territories they make their homes in? I never can, I 
never will do this under the name of democracy. I would sooner scatter 
the Constitution to the winds, and break up this Union, than stab democracy 
in the back and give lie to the hopes of freedom throughout the universe 
by denying the people the right of suffrage.” 


In this course Medary was steadfast. To him the doctrine 
of states’ rights was the Alpha and Omega of his political philos- 
ophy, and regardless of what other men might do, Medary adhered 
to this principle. In his attitude toward the Negro, he was just 
as adamant in his view that the blacks could never be equal to the 
whites. 

With the growing tension, new political parties began to ap- 
pear, among them the Know-Nothings. Shortly after Medary’s 
return to the editorial helm of the Statesman, he took issue with 
this group. They were so obnoxious to him that he even urged 
the old Whig party to keep free from them, because if the Dem- 
ocrats must lose, he should prefer to see his old enemies, whose 
policies he knew, in office, rather than a new group of “political 
crusaders” whose policies were contrary to the American system 
of government. 

At the Democratic Convention of 1856, Medary was a dele- 
gate as well as the temporary chairman. In his remarks to the 
delegates, he reminded them that he had attended all the conven- 
tions since Jackson’s first nomination (1824) and that at no time 
had the Democratic party had a more serious task to perform nor 
a better opportunity to serve the country. 

Of the several available candidates, Medary was inclined to 
favor Douglas, whose views on Oregon and on the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act coincided with his own. When he saw, however, that 
Douglas was not the choice of the delegates, he bowed to the will 
of the group. Douglas never forgave Medary for switching to 
Buchanan, even though Medary could not do otherwise and keep 
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in the good graces of the party. While this act caused a noticeable 
rift in the Medary-Douglas friendship, it did not alter Medary’s 
admiration for “the Little Giant.” 

In an effort to secure a candidate who would be acceptable to 
all factions of the party, the Democrats chose James Buchanan. 
It fell to Medary to announce Ohio’s vote and while presenting it 
to Buchanan, he stated his views upon the issue of the day: 


With the platform that you have given us as a bond of union for the 
Democracy of this great country, we are willing to fight under any leader 
that this Convention may select for us. I assure you, Mr. President, that 
as a personal friend of that Little Giant of the northwest, for whom so many 
of us have cast our votes, or for whom I am willing to do battle even single- 
handed, that no one will yield more pleasantly, to the decision of the Con- 
vention; and I can speak also for the whole of the delegation with which I 
am associated, and that none will more readily and jealously support the 
nominee presented to us today.” 


Yet, in spite of this declaration, one cannot overlook the fact, 
that for several months after the convention Medary had little to 
say regarding either the platform or the candidate. It is evident 


that Medary found himself in a quandary: he had made his 
choice between Douglas and Buchanan because he felt that the 
party and its principles had a far better chance with the less out- 
spoken Buchanan; but he saw far more clearly than most men of 
his day that the issues of the campaign, Kansas and slavery, had 
in them the seeds of bitterness and of strife. 

The history of “Bleeding Kansas” is of no concern here ex- 
cept to show Medary’s attitude toward the affairs of the territory. 
He was anxious to see peace restored and he urged the govern- 
ment to take firm measures to quell the disorders. 

Then, too, the situation was further aggravated bv the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred Scott 
case. Greeley and his followers attacked the decision with every 
means at their command, and just as ably, Medary defended both 
the Court and the Constitution which had created it. He wrote: 


The Constitution, like the minds that produced it, is marked by the 
strong simplicity of that which is really great. . . All which protects is 
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there so expressly secured, and all which infringes upon liberty, is there so 
expressly prevented, that men enjoy it as they do light without recurring 
to the source. ... the Supreme Court of the United States has lately spoken. 
The people cannot err—the voice of the people is the voice of God—said 
the ancients; and so it has proven. Upon an intricate question, the best 
jurists in the world have come to the same decision—have concurred with 
the plain, common sense and reason which guide the humblest citizen.” 


Here is a clear statement of Medary’s views. They are the 
views of a states’ rights man—true to his political philosophy. 

Though Samuel Medary had long been a figure in Ohio poli- 
tics, his first opportunity in the realm of statesmanship came as a 
result of the election of James Buchanan to the presidency of the 
United States. Medary’s support of Buchanan had cost him the 
political friendship of Stephen A. Douglas; and Buchanan, if not 
aware of this, at least knew that Medary had served him well at 
the convention ; therefore shortly after assuming office (1857), he 
appointed Medary as the territorial governor of Minnesota. 

The appointment, while gratifying to his friends, was also a 
loss to them and to the Democratic party in Ohio. They sorely 
missed his faithful service, his efficient leadership and his facile 
pen. Medary’s stay in Minnesota was brief and without untoward 
incidents, but during the few months he was in the territory he 
issued several noteworthy messages to the legislature. His last 
message was “a comprehensive review of the conditions of the 
territory, and of the changes incident to the transition from a 
territory to a state government” ;?4 as such it was of special inter- 
est to the people of the new state. Upon the completion of his 
work, Medary returned to Columbus where he became postmaster 
and shortly thereafter was given a new appointment. 

On November 19, 1858, Medary was named territorial gov- 
ernor of Kansas, and he assumed his duties a month later. His 
term was highlighted by an outbreak of border disturbances and 
uprisings which Medary valiantly sought to end, but he was ham- 
pered both by lack of authority and lack of money. 

One of the first important problems with which Medary had 
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to deal was John Brown, the abolitionist. So sure was Medary 
of the capture of Brown and his companions that the secretary of 
state was notified to this effect ; however, the attempt proved futile 
for Brown eluded the posse. 

There were other problems which demanded attention, not 
the least of which was the writing of a new state constitution. 
After months of delay the convention began its work on July 5, 
1859, using as a guide the Constitution of Ohio, on which Medary 
had worked in 1851. There is little doubt that his guidance in 
the formation of the organic law of Kansas was invaluable. Then 
too, he was interested in the men chosen to conduct the new state 
He ran for governor but was defeated by his Republican op- 
ponent ; a defeat he regretted. In a letter to a friend he expressed 
himself on this point: 

I have not a solitary doubt left about our having a majority in Kansas. 
Yet we have to submit to the eternal disgrace of having it go forth as a 
Black Old John Brown state. It is our own faults in part and we deserve 


it, but I do not feel comfortable under the additional disgrace of running 
behind the balance of the ticket.” 


Medary’s last important act was the delivery of his veto mes- 
sage on February 20, 1860, on the bill entitled “An Act to Pro- 
hibit Slavery in Kansas.” His reasoning is plain enough: it is the 
Medary philosophy of government; and while in itself the message 
caused a few repercussions outside of Kansas, it explains the at- 
titude of Medary and a considerable group of people on slavery, 
and in so doing, it is a prelude to the war that was to follow in- 
evitably. Medary, like Jefferson before him, believed in states’ 
rights; he regarded the intrusion of Congress into sectional issues 
as an encroachment on those rights, an interference with what the 
Constitution expressly reserved to the states and to the people. As 
one writer expressed it, “For Medary, then, slavery was a matter 
to be dealt with only by the people of a state, and every state could 
thus settle it without interference by any other or all the others 
together.” 2* While Medary knew that the question involved many 
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risks, he refused to believe that the Nation would actually be 
plunged into the holocaust of war over this very subject. Several 
months after writing his veto message Medary resigned from of- 
fice ; but prior to leaving the state he issued a farewell letter to the 
people of Kansas in which he said: 

Our country just now is of more value than party, of higher interest 
than aspiring men, and it will take the combined efforts of the wise, the 


good and the patriotic to wrest the Constitution and the Union, given to us 
as our inheritance, from the dangers which threaten it on every side.™ 


Such was Medary’s attitude in the latter part of 1860. He 
was deeply concerned over the factionalism, and the bitterness 
which were apparent to all those who loved their country. He 
was also disturbed by a recurrence of the border outrages in Kan- 
sas and the apparent apathy of the government in dealing with the 
situation. While on a brief visit to Ohio, Medary wrote to Bu- 
chanan. He explained “the monstrous state of things,” and asked 
for help in correcting it: 

Can I not be furnished, this time, with men and means to put the fin- 
ishing stroke to the monstrous outrages? I have exhausted all my own 
means in striving in every way to serve the people over whom I preside... 
and to cripple me still more Gen, Cass, Your Sec. of State has withheld 
my salary for what I think wholly insufficient causes. My Contingent Fund 
is insufficient;to pay the inside expenses of my office.” 


Buchanan responded to this appeal in due time, but he was 
reluctant to give Medary the authority for which he asked; so 
Kansas continued to be the scene of frequent disorders for some 
time. 

During these troubled months, the campaign of 1860 had been 
in full swing. There was considerable activity and the feeling was 
high in Ohio, where Medary spent several weeks prior to the elec- 
tion. He must have been aware of the situation, but just what 
part he played in it is not easily discernible. It had been clear for 
several months that northern and southern Democrats could not 
agree, yet he refused to believe that the bickering could not be 
overcome ; and until the last, he hoped for the union of all groups 
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in the battle for the rights of the states. He took no part in any 
of the several Democratic conventions, and even though many of 
the Jacksonian Democrats were for Breckinridge, it is doubtful 
whether Medary supported him, although his son, Charles, as- 
sumed that his father would do so. 

Shortly after the election, Medary returned to Ohio, where 
he resolved to do what he could to stem the tide of the approach- 
ing war. In an atmosphere of uneasiness for the Union he loved 
so deeply, he resumed the role of editor and began publication of 
a new paper, the Crisis. Hooper relates, “He established an 
editorial office at the corner of High and Gay Streets, contracting 
for the printing at the large job office of Richard Nevins, half a 
square north, and issued the first number of the Crisis, Jan. 31, 
1861.” 7° It was an eight-page paper with five wide columns to 
the page and none of the display heads so common today. In the 
prospectus he promised that the paper would be compactly filled 
with matter especially prepared for its columns, that an effort 
would be made to make it one of the best weeklies in the country, 
clear of floating trash and full of the most solid and useful matter 
to suit the “fearful times that surrounded us.” That he kept his 
word any reader of the Crisis will soon agree. 

Perhaps, in the whole United States no man looked upon the 
swift moving events of 1861 with a heavier heart than Samuel 
Medary. He realized the approach of Civil War in all its stark 
reality and cried out, “In the name of humanity shall such a people 
be plunged into civil war? Politicians, you have crimes to answer, 
for which Heaven will ask judgment.” *” 

From the very opening of the war, Medary held the Republi- 
can party strictly responsible for the conflict. He never once con- 
sidered the possibility that Democracy through her stubborn ad- 
herence to states’ rights had reaped its own harvest. He could 
only see how the Republican party, born in the death throes of 
slavery, had worked its way into the seat of power, there to 
trample the Union into its grave. Nor was Lincoln spared Me- 
dary’s wrath. He accused him of having no governmental policy, 
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of being unable to grasp the perplexing difficulties as he found 
them, and of being incapable of rising above mere groveling par- 
tisanship.?* One wonders if, in this instance, Medary had not suc- 
cumbed to the very bigotry he condemned in others. 

When Lincoln raised the question as to “which or who” is 
empowered to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, Medary, in no 
uncertain terms, pointed out that it was the power of the Congress 
alone and was explicitly granted by the Constitution in Art. I, 
Sec. 9, Par. 2. Moreover, even if Lincoln had the power to sus- 
pend the writ, Medary declared that its suspension did not in turn 
proclaim martial law. 

During the next few months Medary stated clearly in a series 
of messages, articles and speeches why he opposed the war. In 
the first place, in any country governed by public opinion, war 
would not accomplish the thing desired; and in the second place, 
the cost in money and lives would be far too great for the benefits 
thus secured. 

Near the end of the first year of the war, he was even more 
censorious. A whole year of bloodshed, of bitterness and of suf- 
fering had resulted in nothing constructive, nothing that would 
indicate that the avowed aim was “to save the Union.” Had not 
Lincoln said, “My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or destroy slavery .. .”? Yes, 
Medary knew all this. Yet for him only one thing was evident: 
the “cursed abolitionists,” Greeley and his crowd, were slowly de- 
stroying the Nation in order to change the status of the Negro. 

To appreciate fully Medary’s attitude toward the Negro, it is 
necessary to know something of his background. More than 
twenty years before he had said that no one in his right mind 
would claim that a Negro could approach the legislature in the 
capacity of a constituent. Several times during the next few 
years, he openly questioned the idea of granting the same rights, 
civil, political and social, as were enjoyed by the white race. He 
constantly reminded his readers that the Negro was never intended 
to be the equal of the white man and that such an equality would 
breed discontent. 
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This was the man who deplored the destruction of the South, 
because he felt that it was being ruined 
not to save the Union, but to desolate it with the horrors of St. Domingo... 

Our people are not prepared for such a war, and if they believe it 
must come, if continued for any great length of time, they will demand a 
settlement of some kind as speedily as possible.” 

Medary was not alone in this view; there were many people, 
even in the North, who objected to fighting a war over the ques- 
tion of black vs. white. 

He was not only concerned over the war but in the results of 
the war as well. Early in 1862, when the Union was filled with 
hope that Richmond would soon fall and the war thus would be 
ended, he called the attention of his readers to the fact that the 
victory of arms over the South would not be enough to reconcile 
the northern Republicans. He foresaw a political battle as bitter 
as the actual conflict. This he attributed to the abolitionists, headed 
by the radical Sumner in the Senate, who, Medary claimed, never 
intended to receive the South back into the Union “peaceably, 
amicably, honorably, as states, part and parcel of this union as 
they once were.” *° 

The events of the next few weeks caused him to be even 
more positive that it-was the abolition element of the Republican 
party which was responsible for most of the trouble. He felt, too, 
that these abolitionists were laboring under a monstrous delusion. 
They seemed to think that “the negro is a black-white man.” 
Medary, on the other hand, felt “that the negro is a negro and 
not a white man—that negro slavery is no slavery at all, but the 
normal condition of the African” ** and so far as Medary was 
concerned this was the way it should remain. 


It is quite true that the abolition of slavery was by no means 
a necessary consequence of the war, but because of the pressure 
of circumstances, steps were taken early in the conflict which 
would lead to the restriction or the eventual abolition of slavery. 
When Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, Medarv 
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commented upon it as a “Pithy speech by the President.”*? Pre- 
vious to this time, he had been hopeful that we should return to 
the “Union as it was,” and although he saw the fallacy of that 
wish, he continued to fight as before. 

During the intervening months, factionalism within the major 
political groups became more and more pronounced. It hindered 
- both the Democrats and the Republicans and caused new groups to 
form; still it divided the Democratic party most of all: there were 
War Democrats, Peace Democrats, and just plain Democrats. 
Medary except for a brief interlude remained with the old party 
organization. True, he gave support to Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham on several occasions, and he aided the Peace Democrats in 
1864, because the regular Democratic party platform was repudi- 
ated by the candidate, General George B. McClellan; therefore, 
Medary, in turn, refused to accept him. Medary took little inter- 
est in the campaign. In the first place he was in ill health, and in 
the second place he saw in the respective candidates, Lincoln and 
McClellan, only a choice between two evils, a choice which the 
Democratic voter should never have found necessary. Just what 
Medary would have done had he lived until election day, probably 
no one knows, but it was asserted quite openly by those close to 
him that he did not intend to cast his vote. 

Those who opposed the draft in 1941 can find in Medary an 
able champion. When the Conscription bill was first proposed in 
1863, he praised it as just and fair, but after the act was revised 
in 1864 and made more severe, his anger knew no bounds. He 
pointed out that it was a “monstrous enormity” and that such an 
act had never before been tried upon any people in modern times, 
except in such countries as Russia and Austria. Earlier he had 
expressed the fear that certain sections of the bill protecting sol- 
diers from trial in the civil courts for certain offenses would lead 
to an “unbridled conduct of those in arms.” He also attacked the 
member of the Union League and in turn denied that he was a 
member of the Knights of the Golden Circle. 

Several weeks later, Medary went to Cincinnati on business 
and on the same night, March 5, 1864, the offices of the Crisis 
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were mobbed. Whether the attack was an answer to Medary is 
not clear, still the fact remains that a mob of two hundred citizens 
and soldiers from Camp Chase completely “cleaned out” the edi- 
torial rooms of the Crisis. They evidently wanted to destroy the 
type, and when it was discovered that the actual printing was done 
at the plant of Richard Nevins, they set out for that establish- 
ment; however, before they could gain entrance, the police and 
Colonel Cooper arrived, and the crowd dispersed. The next day 
Medary returned home and was given a hero’s welcome by a large 
crowd of compatriots. Sometime later a meeting was held to 
determine what could be done to prohibit such occurrences in the 
future. Meanwhile, from all over the Union, a sympathetic press 
rallied to Medary’s defense; even the usually hostile Ohio State 
Journal ardently espoused his cause. In spite of the rather gen- 
eral disapproval of attempts to hamstring the press, assaults con- 
tinued throughout the Union. Two weeks later, a second raid was 
made on the Crisis: this time an attempt was made to burn the 


office. The plot failed, but some damage was done. Yet, con- 
trary to what might be expected, these acts of violence served to 
make the Crisis more popular than ever and gained new friends 
for its harassed editor. 


During all these weeks, the policy of the Crisis remained un- 
changed. Medary continued to challenge the Administration to 
show good cause for the continuance of such a costly struggle. 
At the beginning of the war Medary had defended the attempts 
of the Ohio General Assembly to raise money for that purpose. 
His attitude was that while he was opposed to the war, if war had 
to take place, it should be supported. He made few comments on 
the attempts of the Federal Government to raise money for the 
war; but when the excise law was passed, he printed it in full so 
that people could see how inclusive it was and so that they could 
discover the actual costs of the war. Medary wanted his readers 
—yes, all people to realize this unreasonable burden. When by 
1864, it became evident that more money must be had and that 
the taxes must be increased, Medary wrote: “Congress must tax! 
Well then let Congress tax! Why howl over it as a question of 
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must?” ** He could not see that anything was being accomplished 
by the war and the thought of raising money to carry on a point- 
less and needless conflict made him sick at heart. 

At first Medary was indifferent toward Lincoln, then he gave 
half-hearted approval to Lincoln’s war effort, but finally as the 
war dragged on and the disquiet and the misery of the people 
weighed upon Medary, he turned upon Lincoln, whom he had 
never accepted and whom he had long regarded as a very ordinary 
individual. Thus, by 1864, Medary was writing: 

That Abraham Lincoln is running our country to perdition—destroy- 
ing “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” everybody not crazy with 
“negro on the brain” knows, and knows it well.* 


This is the old Medary of twenty years before. He had little 
use for the Negro, neither had he any use for people who claimed 
that the Negro should be free to mingle with the white man. 

As the weeks rolled by, Medary fully realized that he had ac- 
complished nothing toward stopping the war ; but week after week 
the Crisis went to its readers with the same vigor and the same 
high purpose as before. There is little doubt that he was a thorn 
in the side of the Administration and of all those in civil and mil- 
itary authority. The war was not conducted so perfectly that he 
had no cause to deplore the loss of life, the destruction of prop- 
erty, and the disregard for constitutional rights. It is little won- 
der that he was ridiculed and his paper denied circulation in 
various parts of the Union, nor is it strange that he was indicted 
by a federal grand jury for conspiracy—this in connection with 
the Cathcart case. Medary was never tried, and it may be that he 
spoke wisely when he said, “It is just the thing for the tools of 
Lincoln to use to injure our paper, and that is all they care 
about.” ** 

During the summer of 1864, Medary was ill and did not write 
for the Crisis for several weeks, but it is typically Medarian that 
he should write one last plea for peace. It had become the prayer 
of many, but Medary was talking of the peace that should restore 
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the Union and states’ rights; yet he was not to know how wrong 
he was and how right he had been when he feared the radicalism 
of Charles Sumner and his ilk. 

Although Medary had been ill for some time, he had not been 
thought in a serious condition and his death on November 7, 1864, 
at the age of 63, was a distinct shock to his many admirers. The 
cause of his last illness was never determined. Some claimed that 
it was the direct result of the food poisoning he had suffered 
while on a business trip to Washington, D. C., a short time earlier ; 
others claimed that he had cancer of the stomach; and still others 
claimed he died as the result of a heavy cold and severe heart 
strain. One thing is certain, he died for a cause, for a principle, 
and he gave the last years of his life without stint in the hope that 
in his own humble way he might prevent the utter destruction of 
the Union he loved so well. 


His passing was the occasion for deep sorrow. In spite of 
the bitterness against him during his life, his death found praise 
from all men. It seemed to be a common wish that he might have 
lived to see the restoration of the Union. In an editorial in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer one finds a well written tribute which is only 
one of many: 


A great and distinguished man has fallen in Ohio. Colonel Samuel 
Medary is dead. This news will fall with sudden crushing weight upon his 
tens of thousands of friends in all parts of the Union, to whom his name 
had become almost a household word... . 

Few men had a better appreciation of the nature of the political crisis 
through which the country is passing, and his loss at this time, upon the 
eve of the great battle which is to decide its final destinies is one of the 
melancholy incidents connected with his departure, to us who have been 
of the same political faith... 

We would, however, that the last moments of this true and tried 
Democrat, had been spared to witness the brighter and more auspicious era, 
which we hope the setting of today’s sun will give this country.” 


He was buried at Green Lawn Cemetery, at Columbus, Ohio, 
where sometime later his friends and admirers erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. It bears this inscription: 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, November 8, 1864. 
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Samuel Medary 
Born in Montgomery County, Pa. 
Feb. 25, 1801 
Died at Columbus, Ohio 
Nov. 7, 1864 


In Commemoration Of His Public Services, 

Private Virtues, Distinguished Ability And 

Devotion To Principle, This Monument Is 
Erected By The Democracy Of Ohio. 


Samuel Medary was one of “the great” of his time—a leader 
of men, an able editor, yet an astute politician. He had absolute 
faith in the principles of free government and gave himself to 
secure their recognition. Indeed his life is a chapter in the his- 
tory of Ohio politics where for forty years he and his papers exer- 
cised considerable influence upon the social, political and humani- 
tarian issues of the day. 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AND THE 
ASHTABULA SENTINEL 





By Epwin Harrison Capy 





Few facts about the formative years of William Dean How- 
ells are known except what the author himself left in the form of 
personal reminiscence. Books such as A Boy's Town, My Literary 
Passions, My Year in a Log Cabin, and Years of My Youth are 
mellow and interesting autobiography. Mildred Howells’ Life in 
Letters of her father contains a few early letters and two reveal- 
ing photographs. The amount of objective evidence, however, 
concerning his all-important first twenty-one years in Ohio is 
slight, although the sources of his literary enthusiasm and con- 
- cerns for realism, socialism and gentility must be sought in the 
years of his Ohio youth as much as in the literary friends and 
acquaintances of Cambridge and the crude hazards of new fortunes 
of the “Gilded Age.” One reservoir of intimate evidence has 
hitherto been untapped. It is the newspaper which the Howells 
family owned and published in Jefferson, Ohio, for more than 
forty years, the Ashtabula Sentinel. 


The influence of this newspaper on young Howells was im- 
portant. From his fifteenth year to his twentieth he worked on 
it as a compositor and occasional contributor. The office was his 
daily environment, and it took the place of formal schooling al- 
most completely. There his early attitudes and angles of vision 
were determined. The impetus to write and study literature was 
quickened there daily as he heard the printers recite and pun and 
argue. The taste which appropriated writings from other unpro- 
tected publications informed and molded his style, providing 
models for him to imitate or shun. The columns of the Ashta- 
bula Sentinel mirror all these factors. They hold, too, many of 


* Bound files preserved in the Ashtabula Public Library, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
39 
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Howells’ earliest writings. In short, an examination of his father’s 
paper during the years when William Dean Howells was an active 
member of its staff sheds new and important light on the devel- 
opment of his literary interests and abilities and on the forces 
which shaped him. 

The following statement of the Ashtabula Sentinel’s policy 
appeared on January 8, 1853: 


PROPOSALS 
For Extending the Circulation of 
THE ASHTABULA SENTINEL 


The political character of the Sentinel will remain unchanged, being 
an organ of the Free Soil party. It will therefore steadily advocate the True 
Democratic doctrines set forth by the Buffalo and Pittsburg Resolutions. 
But while maintaining faithfully its uniform Anti-Slavery position, it will 
observe a courteous and liberal course toward its opponents and will always 
be open to a fair and candid discussion of all questions of public interest. 
It will also embrace such a general variety of matter as will make it a use- 
ful Family Newspaper, giving miscellaneous selections of Tales, Poetry, 
Foreign and Domestic News, Congressional and Legislative Proceedings, 
etc... . The editorial department will be conducted by Wm. C. Howells 
(who has been connected with the Sentinel in that capacity since May 
ee. ne 

J. L. Olivier & Co. 
Jefferson, Ohio. 


The date of January 1, 1854, saw the name of J. L. Olivier 
disappear from the mast-head and a significant announcement 
mark the beginning of the Howells’ regime. There was to be 
reading matter and “miscellaneous,” which meant literature, on 
every page. Literature came first in the Howells’ paper unless 
public duty demanded that an issue be devoted largely to an im- 
portant speech or the publication of all the laws passed by a ses- 
sion of the legislature. Ordinarily there was a literary selection 
for each page, and the whole front page was given over to it in- 
stead of news which was buried in the middle and back pages. 
Since copyright protection was then weak or nonexistent, most 
of the popular authors of the day were honored in the Sentinel’s 
columns. Poems of Byron, Freneau, Bryant, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and Poe appeared beside the 
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prose of Dickens, Hawthorne, Poe, Theodore Parker, Seba Smith 
and others. Young “Will” heard their productions discussed al- 
most daily as they were selected by his father, and he stored them 
in his mind as he set them, letter by letter, in type. He could 
scarcely help having his taste sharpened and his knowledge broad- 
ened by them. 

All the “literature” was not so profitable for a rising author. 
There are some negative examples. Coincidence-laden romances 
such as “Lilly Bell,” or “Why Uncle Harry Was a Bachelor,” 
and “Modern Aristocrats” were carried side-by-side with material 
now justly classic. They all followed the same general formula. 
Fortuitous events solved a weak plot and reeking sentimentality 
smoothed the way for a smug little moral. There was a whole 
series of weepy and didactic “Stories with a Moral.” The “Pas- 
sionate Father,” for instance, counselled against impatience by tell- 
ing how one papa’s violent temper mysteriously blasted the life 
of his angelic little son. Howells’ dislike for the conventional 
romance, which was already developing, may have germinated in 
a comparison of these tales with those by the great writers. The 
contrast between them was too great not to be perceived and ap- 
preciated by him. The keen discrimination which was among his 
greatest gifts was thus strengthened as he worked on each Thurs- 
day’s issue. 

The ease with which Howells later adopted theoretical social- 
ism is not surprising in view of another of the Sentinel’s policies. 
The American revolutionary strain was still strong in some reader- 
contributors. From time to time poems and little articles of the 
- most radical sort appeared. They demanded revolt against all 
oppression, reapportionment of property and complete political 
and economic liberty. One of the most startling things about this 
material is the casual way in which it was treated. There is no 
record of protest from the otherwise easily roused readers, and 
some of the most “radical” poems were printed calmly as “Articles 
on Agriculture.” 

Although W. D. Howells had long been printing his own 
sketches, studies and poems, setting them in type as he thought of 
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them, nothing appeared in the Ashtabula Sentinel under his name 
until May 20, 1858, when he had left home to work in Columbus, 
Ohio. Whether modesty or family policy kept the early works 
unsigned cannot be told; but as a result the identification of most 
of them is impossible. Howells’ poetry is too little distinctive to 
be culled out with any certainty from the mass of anonymous 
verse in the paper except as it survived in the later verse vol- 
umes. Unsigned stories are only slightly less difficult. A series 
of didactic sketches dealing in good detail with typical local situ- 
ations is logically suspect, but only a very few items prior to 1858 
can be assigned to him with reasonable certitude. The proof that 
they are his, beyond that they are unsigned matter in his father’s 
paper, must depend upon subject-matter and what external evi- 
dence is available. 

When something was lifted from another publication it was 
customary for the Sentinel to credit the author if he or she were 
prominent enough. Otherwise the other organ was credited. It 
seems safe, therefore, to assume that matter headed “Original” 
was acquired by the Sentinel at first-hand. With a field as lim- 
ited in acceptable authors as was Jefferson and its environs, any 
“Original” piece which gives further and specific evidence of be- 
longing to Howells may safely be called his. The entries under 
“Original Miscellany” in the issue of June 7, 1855, may, for in- 
stance, be reasonably so assigned. The heading over them says: 
“The following little piquant sketches have been translated from 
a Spanish paper for the Sentinel.” They are three finely idiomatic 
and well-polished translations of the satiric characterizations at 
which Spanish writers excel. Howells could, at that time, read 
Spanish freely. “I had taught myself to read Spanish, in my 
passion for Don Quijote,” he says. “And I was now, at the age 
of fifteen, intending to write a life of Cervantes.”? Spanish 
sketches would have been specially translated for his father’s pa- 
per by no one else. The section of Lazarillo de Tormes, specially 
translated for the Sentinel, number of November 15, 1855, must 
be similarly credited. There are also a number of translations 


2 Years of My Youth (New York, 1917), 8. 
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from the German which, Howells says, “presently replaced Spanish 
in my affections through the witchery of Heine.”* Renditions of 
Heine stories by Jacobs and an original biographical sketch of 
Goethe were acceptable Germanic items in 1855. Two years later 
long serial versions of Zschokke appear. In March appeared “A 
Curious Circumstance,” and in August “Walpurgis-Night” and 
“The Prince’s Look.” 


These translations show interesting facts about the adoles- 
cent Howells. He had a thorough literary appreciation of two 
languages other than his own and was well on the way to becom- 
ing a literary cosmopolite. He was able to put the sense of a good 
piece of foreign writing into smooth, well-knit and idiomatic Eng- 
lish prose. He could read appreciatively and write skilfully. 


The identification of the most revelatory work of Howells’ 
youth is made possible, oddly enough, because it was a painful‘ 
fiasco. Speaking of the period when it was written, Howells says: 


I began to write a story in the Ik Marvel manner, or rather to com- 
pose it in type at the case, for that was what I did; and it was not all imi- 
tated from Ik Marvel, either, for I drew upon the easier art of Dickens at 
times, and helped myself out with bold parodies of Bleak House in many 
places. It was all very well at the beginning, but I had not reckoned with 
the future sufficiently to have started with any clear ending in my mind, 
and as I went on I began to find myself more and more in doubt about it. 
My material gave out; incidents failed me; the characters wavered and 
threatened to perish on my hands. To crown my misery there grew up an 
impatience with the story among its readers, and this found its way to me 
one day when I heard an old farmer who came in for his paper says that 
he did not think that story amounted to much. I did not think so either, 
but it was deadly to have it put into words, and how I escaped the mortal 
effect of the stroke I do not know. Somehow I managed to bring the 
wretched thing to a close, and live it slowly into the past... . But that 
experience was really terrible. It was like some dreadful dream one has 
of finding one’s self in battle without the courage needed to carry one credit- 
ably through the action, or on the stage unprepared by study of the part 
one is to appear in. I have never looked at that story since, so great was 
the shame and anguish that I suffered from it... .* 


Careful search of the volumes of the Ashtabula Sentinel of 


5 op 100. 
*My Literary Passions (New York, 1895), 86. 
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the years of Howells’ residence in Jefferson shows only one 
“Original,” unsigned story which would answer the description 
given above and reiterated in Years of My Youth. That story is 
“The Independent Candidate,” which began in Volume XXIII, 
no. 46, on November 23, 1854, and ran through to Volume XXIV, 
no. 2, on January 11, 1855, skipping Volume XXIII, no. 49, on 
December 14, 1854. In every issue it was given the place of 
honor and prominence in the first columns of the front page. 
The plot of the tale is too complex and cumbersome for its 
strength. In the first chapter, Walter Larrie arrives in sleepy 
little Beauville to campaign for his friend, George Berson, who 
has bolted the Whig party and become an Independent. He meets 
the local political boss and saloon-keeper, Trooze, whose family 
and heelers, “a sorry pack of yahoos,” are caricatured after the 
manner of Dickens. Chapter II describes, with great sentimen- 
tality, the start of Walter’s romance with Merla Cuffins. Chapter 
III presents George Berson, a solid citizen, affable, but without 
proper honor. His hiring of Gilky, a weak-kneed male Malaprop, 
to campaign for him is seen as evidence of the fundamental in- 
stability of his character! The installment and chapter end on a 
proper note of suspense as Berson is confronted in his darkened 
office by a drunken intruder, but the action halts in Chapter IV 
for a brief critical digression, and Chapter V shows Cuffins, the 
“dolt and bore,” who is the regular candidate, revealing to Mr. 
Doan, the editor who supports him for the sake of party unity, 
that Berson is liable to hereditary insanity. The high-minded 
editor, however, refuses to start a “smear” campaign. Since 
Merla’s surname is also Cuffins, one senses a coming conflict for 


Larrie. 


Chapter VI returns to the tense situation in George Berson’s 
office. The tramp is Robert, wicked husband of George’s dead 
sister, who has returned for Clara, his little daughter, whom 
George dearly loves. Berson threatens him but gives him money. 
Walter and Merla next reappear in Chapter VII. She has become, 
strangely or through oversight, Merla Carmin, thus removing the 
possible conflict between Walter’s political and romantic loyalties. 
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This chapter is the best of all, ‘enlivened by scenes of printing 
office repartee and tender romancing. Now chapter distinctions 
cease. Walter speaks in Beauville and is mobbed for his pains. 
In mid-October the unscrupulous Independents are, however, 
forging ahead. The only cloud on Berson’s horizon is the sudden 
illness of little Clara, but his spinster sister, Annie, provides the 
best of care. Election night, Annie sits up till twelve beside the 
sleeping Clara until George comes in to say that he has probably 
won. He 1s terribly excited, and worry over Clara intensifies his 
condition until he goes quietly mad. At that moment, Larrie leads 
in a group of noisy celebrants to give him the final and favorable 
results. Clara wakes, screams with fright and faints. In his 
unbalance George thinks her dead. He springs to his feet, shout- 
ing and tries to throttle Larrie, whereupon he is put away in the 
barred room long reserved for members of his family. 


In a final scene, two years later, the shattered Berson regains 
his first glimmerings of intelligence. Quite recovered, he asks 
the faithful Annie for Clara, who is playing happily about. Que- 


ries about Walter Larrie and Robert reveal that, while the latter 
is dead, the former is being married to Merla that very day. 
Evidence that “The Independent Candidate” is the story 
mentioned by Howells—his first published work of fiction now 
identifiable, seems convincing. It was “Original,” and timed at 
just the age when he would have been likely to write such com- 
positions. The internal break-down described by Howells as so 
. humiliating may readily be detected. The young author got him- 
self out too deep from the beginning by bringing new characters 
and pertinent material into ‘each of the first six chapters. The 
result was that out of a welter of people and situations sufficient 
to supply a Dickens novel he was able to bring nothing to a 
plausible, rounded conclusion and was forced to abandon much. 
Trooze and his family, Mr. and Mrs. Gilky, and Robert are pre- 
sented and left without meaning or action thereafter except as 
Gilky shares incidentally in Larrie’s disaster at Beauville. Mr. 
Cuffins and Walter’s possible conflict with him are deserted igno- 
miniously with the change of Merla’s surname. After sharing 
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their romance for one glowing evening, the reader finds Merla 
and “Wat” estranged by his neglect of her for the campaign, and 
sees nothing of her again until, two years later, when their wed- 
ding is briefly announced. Desperation is betrayed by the aban- 
donment of all structural design with the forsaking of chapter 
divisions and the swift descent into a huddled close. One can 
well understand how the ambitious young craftsman must have 
been crushed by his inability to bring his plot through when it 
looked so easy in Dickens and Thackeray. After the gap at no. 
49, the story never recovers. Whether the old farmer’s devastat- 
ing comment was made in this interval or inspiration merely 
flagged, the promising start of the first three numbers is lost. 

The unusual method of writing—setting type as he thought 
—is sometimes given away by a bad sentence. The following is 
one example of the wandering of young Howell’s mind, uncor- 
rected by rereading of material already set for the press: “At 
market, the Umbrella invaded egg-baskets, and spilled measures 
of apple-butter over white napkins, and angered the dame, who 
uttered them.” 

A series of autobiographical hints also suggest Howell’s. au- 
thorship. The weather and seasons and settings of “The Inde- 
pendent Candidate” are undeniably those of small Jefferson, Ohio, 
in the Western Reserve of that time. The passage quoted below, 
as a Stylistic example, illustrates that. Then, too, the most inti- 
mate and sympathetic of all the scenes are those of the printing- 
office. The editor and his staff are the most natural and likeable 
folk in the story, and the “shrewd little chap behind the press” 
of one scene was probably young Will Howells. 

The principal remaining piece of evidence is the digressive 
Chapter IV. As noted above, Spanish in the Ashtabula Sentinel is 
prima facie evidence of the work of Howells. Chapter IV opens 
with a direct quotation from the well-loved Don Quixote and in- 
cludes, later on, a quotation from the poet Iriarte. Howells’ as- 
sertion of later years that he had been influenced in this work by 
Dickens and Thackeray is borne out by the following excerpt from 
Chapter IV: 
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I shall . . . content myself with following at goodly distance, the less 
dazzling authors of Pendennis and Bleak House. 


A glance at the foregoing quotation from My Literary Pas- 
sions will show that many years after trying to forget his tale he 
remembered, without checking it, that Bleak House had been a 
source of inspiration. Ik Marvel is not mentioned anywhere, 
possibly because his young imitator did not wish to give so inti- 
mate a clue to the nature of his endeavor. Given all the foregoing 
evidence, it may fairly be concluded that “The Independent Can- 
didate” was written by William Dean Howells when he was only 
seventeen and is, therefore, acceptable as indicative of the extent 
of his ability and the nature of his attitudes at that time. The 
sources of some of his mature abilities and attitudes are made 
clear. 

At seventeen Howells could write. The arduous training he 
had given himself paid dividends in a smooth, colorful style whose 
only general fault was a tendency toward lushness. Whether he 
used it to record sharply observed and richly felt scenes around 


him or to imitate one of his many “passions,” it would carry him 
through. He had a good sense of form in the short sketch, the 
single incident, but lacked powers of larger comprehensiveness and 
continuity. The opening lines of Chapter III are perhaps the best 
example of his early style: 


An after-supper listlessness pervades the whole village. The heat and 
bustle of the day are over, and Oldsbury gives itself up to the enjoyment of 
twilight. Little boys, in scattered groups, are launching dust rockets into 
the air, and assailing the buggies as they rattle to and fro along the streets. 
Here and there an easy smoker may be seen sauntering toward his evening 
haunt in the post-office, or pausing to hold a moment’s chat with a friend on 
the queer turn politics have taken. On the tavern stoop several urchins just 
verging into loaf-hood, are seated in the chairs which are always filled, an 
hour later by a choice coterie of thorough-bred loungers.—A bevy of serene 
office holders linger about the court-house steps, and talk together in idle 
clumps: and laugh uproariously at jokes which reach the sidewalk only in 
hoarse, indistinct whispers. It is yet too early for moon lighting, and no 
merry two and two strollers are abroad to crowd one from the pave. Quiet 
home folk, standing near front gates, gaze and guess at passersby; and 
some, whose indoor toil ended at five, are refreshing themselves with hoe 
and spade among the thrifty garden beds which flank the white houses. 
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Twilight is to day and night what those weeks of mellow sunniness 
which hale the going-out of October are to fall and winter. The garish 
beauty of summer day melts into the more loveliness of evening, and 
night with dreamy stealth dusks the valley and the hill, and seems half- 
mournfully to hover near the little realm of light on the plain: the rich sea- 
son of red and yellow fields and woods fades slowly away behind soft veils 
of purple and amethyst, and winter calms his blustering gales until she 
breathes her last amid the bliss and plenty she has strewn around. In the 
gentle musings with which they fill the year, the Twilight and Indian Sum- 
mer have kin as well. The same quiet blending of light and shade, and the 
same muffling of sound with melancholy stillness, invite to revelry in both: 
and the forgetfulness of earth-life that one tastes in the twilight of the day, 
is drunken with a sweeter and deeper draught in the twilight of the year. 
If angels ever journey on errands of peace and mercy to this world, they fly 
nearest at such times. 


Humor was Howell’s much-used solace for hardship all his 
life. Two different types of it appear in “The Independent Can- 
didate.” The first is a pun-fest among the printers, the sort of 
literary humor at which Howells was always best. The second 
was the type which is thought of as western, or as belonging par- 


ticularly to Mark Twain. Later, in genteel Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Howells gave that up; but it was strong in him when he 
wrote of Walter Larrie’s disastrous attempt to brow-beat a Whig. 


I must have been half-crazy, or I would have seen that I was on dan- 
gerous ground. But while the butcher waxed redder and angrier, I only 
attacked him with renewed gust. At last he burst into tears, and dashed to- 
ward me... There was a pitcher of water before me, and I let the butcher 
have that, at once. I also bestowed two candles and sticks upon him and the 
Sacred Songster which lay within reach. I was about to launch Webster’s 
“Unabridged,” when my antagonist clos¢éd upon me. Somebody got awfully 
thrashed. I could not tell who, exactly, but I do not think it was the 
butcher. 

Meanwhile, the fellows near the door kept up a deafening yell, and 
discharged volleys of eggs at the speaker. . . . Bareheaded and reeking, I 
made for an opening in that accursed room. But there was none to be 
found. Utterly bewildered, I ran hither and thither. At length I caught a 
glimmer of the night without and dashed in that direction. It was the door. 
—A great ruffian was stationed on the thresh-hold after the manner of 
the Colossus of Rhodes. I ran between his legs and upset the monster. 


Howells’ concept of the gentleman was an important deter- 
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minant of his life and art, and it has been fashionable to say that 
Cambridge and Boston gave it to him. From his own record of 
his family life and early experiences, however, it has seemed 
rather, that he had all the essential attitudes of his life-long 
gentility before he left Jefferson. The following section of “The 
Independent Candidate” goes far to substantiate such a conten- 
tion. It illustrates, in part, the social ideal of the gentleman held 
by Howells as a youth: 

But a gentleman, in any walk of life, is known and respected the mo- 
ment he is seen. His unaffected pride of self, when tempered with courtesy 
to those about him, never meets a sneer. His foibles are forgiven, his little 
ways are fallen in with, and if he chooses to frequent the office, he is 
always welcome.—If he is a wit, he will not find any who have a finer sense 
of mirth than printers; and he is at once loved and carressed by the whole 
office. 

Howells’ ideal of realism was his most important contribution 
to American letters. It opened the gate and pointed the way for 
much twentieth century writing. However much he may have 
contravened his critical theories in practice, they were the ex- 
plosive which broke the literary log-jam of sentimentality and 
pretense in Victorian America. Tolstoi, Turgeniev, Zola and 
Valdés were the Europeans who lighted him to a complete and 
philosophical acceptance of literary realism, but his feeling for it 
was innate. His independent study of literature brought him to 
a groping assertion of it in his first considerable story. The di- 
gressive and “Rather Didactical” Chapter IV contains that asser- 
tion. The chapter opens with a quotation from the prologue to 
Don Quixote which Howells used as a sort of springboard into 
his text. He continued: 

.. . I would like to make the most beautiful, lively and discreet story 
that was ever penned. If I do not, ‘he (the reader) will please remember 
that my failure was not from lack of willingness to do better. Let him 
remember, moreover, that I have not the high-topping quaintness of Lip- 
pard, not the gory skil! of Emerson Bennett, nor Lieut. Murray, and that | 
shall not even attempt to imitate these masters; but shall content myself 
with the following, at goodly distance, the less dazzling authors of Pendennis 


and Bleak House. Let him, I say, whe is wont to regale himself with the 
literary blood-puddings.of the great western novelist, or to gloat over the 
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faithful pictures of sea-life which the man of pen and sword has furnished 
us, remember that I can offer him nothing of the kind. Unfortunately, I 
have neither Indians nor Pirates to deak with, and it is such a very serious 
thing to kill off a Christian, that I cannot find it in my heart to slaughter 
so much as a single character, as yet. It is true that I might have Merla 
fall sick of ague, or have Walter hang him with his neckcloth; I could make 
an end of Mr. Gilky by means of delirium tremens, or could drown the heir 
of the house of Trooze in a tub of rainwater with a mere stroke of the pen; 
but I fain would have these children of thought play at foot-ball with chance 
for a while; and I cannot but think some kind heart would be pained to 
see them brought low. 


A playful conversation with “Old Smith” follows in which 
the author refuses to indulge sanguinary tastes by killing even a 
postmaster—evidently some sort of parody. The chapter then 
closes with an expression of misgiving by the author as to his 
story’s success. The important thing, however, is the expression 
of realism. It was not the doctrinaire philosophy of later days. 
The mature critic found Dickens and Thackeray only less sorry 
models than the “Blood-pudding” group. It did not take arms 
against the coincidence-laden, saccharine or blood-curdling ro- 
mances which inundated the country, but it did assert the young 
writer’s self-taught conviction that material treated simply and 
honestly made better fiction than that ephemerally inflated with 
the hot-air of romance. 

Study of volumes XXI to XXXVIII of the Ashtabula Senti- 
nel, covering the years during and soon after William Dean How- 
ells’ active work on it, reveals much about the forces which shaped 
him. The flavor of the paper is at once liberal and genteel. Its 
sincere espousal of the revolutionary doctrines of abolition and 
complete democracy must have aided his later acceptance of 
socialism and realism. Yet its earnest propagation of Victorian 
morals and personal gentility were indelibly imprinted on his 
mind. The intentionally “literary” quality of the Sentinel clears 
the mystery of his education as much as his own records of it. 
Contrasted with contemporary political sheets, the enterprise 
seems cultured, if not high-brow. 

Howells’ own work shows the progress of his self education 
and development. He was studying good authors in three lan- 
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guages. He translated and imitated literary masters, improving 
his prose steadily and founding his style on intensive study and 
appreciation. His first published story shows how thoroughly he 
could absorb the objects of his “literary passions.” Gilky and 
Trooze with his “yahoos” show the caricaturing inspiration of 
Dickens, and Thackeray’s influence is particularly strong in George 
Berson’s cool political dishonesty and its punishment, and in the 
critical digression which seems to mark the permanent ebb of cre- 
ative energy for the abortive novel. Ik Marvel’s sentimentality 
is echoed in the portrayal of self-sacrificing, sweet spinster Annie, 
though the influence of his ad hominem style is pervasive. Young 
Howells was already rising above mere imitation. The nascent 
realism of the critical chapter is bodied forth in descriptions of 
well-loved village life, and it appears that a temperamental affinity 
for realism foreran his later intellectual and esthetic acceptance of 
it from the Europeans by many years. If timidity and inexperi- 
ence lead to the collapse of the plot, single incidents and scenes 
are excellently handled, and the style is often distinct and good. 


At any rate, with the publication of “The Independent Candi- 
date,” one more eminent American literary career was launched. 
The four most important elements in that career, literary zeal and 
power, realism, gentility and political-social free thought, are shown 
by the content of the Ashtabula Sentinel to have had their be- 
ginnings, at least, in the years of William Dean Howells’ youth in 
Ohio. 





AMERICA’S FIRST WOMAN MAYOR 





By ALFRED HEWETSON MITCHELL 


A native of Ohio who became America’s first woman mayor 
has been honored at Argonia, Kansas, by a plaque which was 
erected through the efforts of Kansas club women and dedicated 
on November 10, 1933. Kansas believes in flowers for the living, 
so this plaque was unveiled in the presence of Mrs. Susanna M. 
Salter, the Ohio-born woman who had made history at the age of 
twenty-seven when she was elected mayor of Argonia in 1887. 

Susanna Madora Salter was born March 2, 1860, on a farm 
near Lamira, Belmont County, Ohio, the daughter of Oliver and 
Terissa Ann White Kinsey. Both were of Quaker parentage, 
their ancestors having come over from England with William 
Penn’s colonists on the ship Welcome. The Kinsey family moved 
from Ohio to Kansas in 1872 and settled near Silver Lake on an 
8o-acre farm ten miles west of Topeka. 

Susanna attended country schools until 1878, when she en- 
tered the Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, as a sophomore. There she met Lewis Allison Salter, son of 
former Lieutenant Governor Melville J. Salter ; she was married to 
him September 1, 1880. For a year the newlyweds lived on a farm 
near Thayer, Neosho County, Kansas, and then they moved to 
Cherryvale where Lewis Salter worked in a hardware store. 

Argonia’s opportunity to become famous was occasioned by 
Salter’s accepting a position as manager of the Argonia branch 
of Carson & Baldwin of Cherryvale. The Salters’ second son, 
born February 13, 1883, was the first baby born in the new town 
and was named Francis Argonia, the first name being for Mrs. 
Baughman, the wife of the doctor who attended. In 1885, Mrs. 
Salter’s parents moved to Argonia, where Oliver Kinsey and his 
son-in-law purchased a- hardware store which was operated under 
the firm name of Kinsey & Salter. The town of Argonia was 
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incorporated that year with Oliver Kinsey as the first mayor and 
Lewis A. Salter as clerk. All ordinances were written by Mr. 
Salter, who was at that time studying law. The next mayor was, 
William Watson. In 1886, the Kansas legislature enacted a law 
giving the franchise to women in first, second, third, and fourth 
class cities. A Women’s Christian Temperance Union had been 
organized in the vicinity of Argonia in 1884 and went into action 
at the time of the April election of 1887. The organization called 
a caucus and selected a ticket of good men without regard to 
politics, 

There was, however, an element in Argonia that was averse 
to women in politics. Two of this opinion cailed twenty of their 
friends into a secret caucus, where it was decided to teach a lesson 
to those females who dared to participate in politics. They named 
the same candidates for council, but substituted Mrs. Salter’s name 
for mayor, intending to give her only twenty votes as a means of 
curbing W. C. T. U. activities. Her name was chosen because 
she was the only W. C. T. U. member living within the village 
limits. 

The tables were turned, however, the morning of the election 
when the voters discovered the trick. They voted for Mrs. Salter 
in such numbers that she received a two-thirds majority and thus 
became the first woman mayor in the United States—perhaps in 
the world. 


As the news of her election spread in the newspapers, many 
curious persons wrote to find out if the report was correct, and 
Mrs. Salter spent her annual salary of one dollar many times over 
each month for postage in answering her “fan-mail.” Leaders of 
women’s rights movements in the United States and many other 
countries wrote to her, and, in the fall of 1887, Madam Mayor 
was invited to speak at Newton before the Kansas Woman’s Equal 
Suffrage Association. On this program there also appeared Susan 
B. Anthony and Henry Blackwell, the husband of Lucy Stone. 
When Mrs. Salter was introduced to Miss Anthony, the noted 
leader did not offer her hand, but instead slapped her on the 
shoulders, saying, “Why, you look just like any other woman!” 
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No difficulties occurred in connection with her régime for, 
when she called the council to order, she said, “Gentlemen, what 
is your pleasure?” This convinced the surprised and skeptical 
councilmen that, contrary to predictions, they were not under 
petticoat rule. 

Although at the time of her election, Mrs. Salter was only 
twenty-seven, she was already the mother of three boys and one 
girl. Another girl and boy were born later in Argonia and two 
more sons came into the world after the Salters had moved to 
Oklahoma. At the opening of the Cherokee Strip, Lewis Salter had 
filed on a claim one mile north of Alva, Oklahoma, and soon moved 
his family and law office to this county seat of Wood County. After 
living ten years on a farm near Alva, they sold the land and moved 
to Carmen, Oklahoma, where Salter practiced law and established 
a newspaper, the Carmen Headlight. His older sons aided in its 
publication. 

Salter died August 2, 1916, and his widow took her children 
to Norman, Oklahoma, where she still resides at 31 E. Boyd 
St. She takes an active interest in political and religious affairs. 
Each year she returns to visit relatives in Ohio and the East. 
Five of her children are: Lewis S. Salter, Dean of Fine Arts, 
Oklahoma University, Norman; Leslie E. Salter, Flossmoor, Illi- 
nois, a practicing attorney in Chicago and formerly an assistant 
attorney-general at Washington, D. C.; William E. Salter, on the 
staff of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Melva O. Harris, employed at the Bureau of Engraving, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Mrs. Roy Stover, Wichita, Kansas. The other 
three, Clarence E. Salter, Winifred A. Salter and Frank A. Salter 
are dead. 





THOMAS BEALS, FIRST FRIENDS MINISTER 
IN OHIO 





By Harvow LINDLEY 

Thomas Beals was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 
1719. He was the son of John and Sarah Beals, formerly Sarah 
Bowater of an English family of Friends. Thomas Beals had 
two brothers, John and Bowater, and four sisters: Prudence, who 
married Richard Williams, Sarah, who married John Mills, Mary, 
who married Thomas Hunt and after his death, William Baldwin, 
and Phebe, who married Robert Sumner. John Beals, Junior, mar- 
ried Esther Hunt and Bowater Beals married Ann Cook, sister of 
Isaac Cook, who was the husband of Charity Cook, a noted . 
Friends minister. 

From John Beals, the father, there descended a large number 
of members of the Society of Friends located in Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. On many of these descendants, gifts in the ministry have 
been conferred. Among those of direct descent were: Thomas 
Beals, Bowater Beals, Sarah Mills, Ruth Hockett, Hannah Cloud, 
Nathan Hunt, Hannah Baldwin, Elizabeth Bond, Peter Dix, 
Benejah Hiatt, John Bond, Jesse Bond, Jesse Williams, Jesse 
Hockett, Aseneth Clark, Myseam Mendenhall, Daniel Williams, 
Eleazer Beals, Asaph Hiatt, Ruth Haisley, Naomi Coffin, Esther 
Carson, Levi Jessup, Jesse B. Williams, Margaret Toms, William 
J. Thornberry, Anna M. Votaw, Amos Bond, Elwood Scott, Dr. 
Dougan Clark, Elizabeth Beals Bond and Jehial Bond. 

From Chester County, as it then was, John Beals moved with 
his family to Monocacy Carols Manor, Maryland. There, his 
son Thomas, the subject of this sketch, married Sarah Ankram. 
From there they moved to Hopewell, near Winchester, Virginia, 
where John Beals died in 1745, three years before the family 
moved on to North Carolina. 
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Thomas Beals moved with his family to North Carolina in 
1748, being then twenty-nine years old. He stopped first at Cane 
Creek, then he went to New Garden, North Carolina, which was 
at that time frontier territory. Ina very short time he was joined 
by some other families. In the year 1753, Thomas Beals, then 
about thirty-four years of age, came forth in the ministry. The 
next move he made was to Westfield, Surry County, North 
Carolina. Here he was instrumental in the development of a 
large meeting. He must have lived at New Garden and West- 
field about thirty years, during which time he paid lengthy visits 
to the Indians. 


In the year 1775, twenty years before Wayne’s Treaty with 
the Indians at Greenville, Thomas Beals, accompanied by his 
nephew Bowater Sumner, William Hiatt and David Ballard, 
started to pay a visit to the Delaware Indians and some other 
tribes. After passing a fort not far from Clinch Mountain in 
Virginia, they were arrested and carried back to the fort to be 


tried for their lives on the charge of being confederates of the 
hostile Indians. The officers, understanding that one of them was 
a preacher, required a sermon before they went in for trial. 
Thomas Beals thought it was the right time to hold a meeting 
with the soldiers. This proved to be a very good idea for a 
young man from the fort was converted and, some time after. 
joined the Friends, became a member of the group and, at a very 
advanced age, bore public testimony to the truth of the principles 
of which he was convinced at the fort. After the meeting, the 
Friends were kindly entertained and told that they were at 
liberty to go on their journey. They crossed the Ohio River 
into what is now the State of Ohio; held many satisfactory meet- 
ings with the Indians and returned home safely. Discussing the 
trip, Thomas Beals told his friends that he saw with his spiritual 
eye the seed of Friends scattered all over that good land and that 
one day there would be a greater gathering of Friends there than 
any other place in the world, and that his faith was strong in the 
belief that he would live to see Friends settle north of the Ohio 
River. 
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In the year 1777, Thomas Beals, accompanied by William 
Robinson and an interpreter, Isaac Ottoman, started to pay a 
religious visit to the Six Nations and some other tribes of Indians 
and proceeded as far as Sewickley, a small meeting of Friends in 
the western part of Pennsylvania, where they were captured and 
carried to Hannelstown, not far from Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh. 
There they were detained some time and then sent home. Still 
having a concern in his mind for the Indians, he made another 
attempt to visit them, but was again arrested and imprisoned, 
under guard, in a cold, open barn. When he was let out of con- 
finement, he was permitted to hold a meeting with the soldiers, 
but was not allowed to go any farther, and had to return home. 

In 1781, Thomas Beals moved from Westfield, North Caro- 
lina, to Blue Stone, Giles County, Virginia, where he lived but a 
few years. This move does not appear to have had the approva! 
of his friends, for Nathan Hunt states that they sent a com- 
mittee to induce him to return to Westfield, North Carolina. The 
little meeting of twenty or thirty families was entirely broken 
up at Blue Stone. Beals and his family stayed, however, and 
suffered not only for the necessities of life, but their son-in-law, 
James Horton, was taken prisoner by the Indians and, from the 
most reliable information that can be obtained, was carried to 
Old Chillicothe, near Frankfort, Ohio, and there put to death. 

In the year 1785, Beals moved to Lost Creek, in Tennessee, 
and in the year 1793, he came to Grayson County, Virginia, where 
Nathan Hunt states that Thomas Beals established meetings and 
says that he was very zealous for the support of the testimonies of 
Friends. In the year 1795, George Harlan and family, members 
of the Society of Friends, settled on the Little Miami, at Deerfield, 
four miles from the present town of Morrow. 

In 1796, James Baldwin and Phineas Hunt, with their fam- 
ilies, members of the Society of Friends, from Westfield, North 
Carolina, moved to the Virginia shore of the Ohio River. Here 
Mary Hunt was born, on October 18, 1796, four miles from 
Point Pleasant, on the Virginia shore. In February, 1797, the 
Baldwins and Hunts crossed the Ohio River and settled oppo- 
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site Green Bottom near each other. Two families of Friends now 
settled together in the Northwest Territory with the one pre- 
viously mentioned (the Harlans) quite remote from them. 

On May 8, 1797, a group of Friends moved from Westland, 
Pennsylvania, and settled at High Bank on the east side of the 
Scioto River, four miles below the present Chillicothe. In the 
latter part of this same year, Jesse Baldwin moved from his 
first location opposite Green Bottom, some eighteen miles down 
the Ohio, and settled in what was called Quaker Bottom, in 
Lawrence County, opposite the mouth of the Guyandot River, and 
the present town of Guyandot. So far as can be ascertained, this 
was where Friends in the Northwest Territory first sat down to 
hold a Meeting for divine worship. 

John Warner, son of Isaac and Mary Warner, who was born 
at High Bank, Ross County, Ohio, on July 12, 1798, was, so 
far as is known, the first child born as a birthright member of 
the Society of Friends northwest of the Ohio River, and, on 
November 11 of that year, Rebecca Chandler, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Hannah Chandler, was born near the same place. In 
1798, a group of Friends from Hopewell, Virginia, settled at 
High Bank, and in the same year a group of Friends, all from 
North Carolina, settled at Salt Creek, near Richmondale, Ross 
County, Ohio. 

In 1799, Thomas Beals, who had visited this country twenty- 
four years before, now moved to Quaker Bottom, along with 
other members of his family. They were accompanied by Obediah 
Overman and his family, all from Grayson County, Virginia. 
On their arrival, they opened a meeting for worship in the dwell- 
ing of Jesse Baldwin. There they met regularly during their 
residence at that place. The nearest Meeting to them was at 
Westland, Pennsylvania. Sometime during the year, 1799, Taylor 
Webster and family, from Redstone, Pennsylvania, settled at 
Grassy Prairies, five miles northeast of Chillicothe. 

In the spring of 1801, Thomas Beals, Jesse Baldwin, John 
Beals and Daniel Beals moved from Quaker Bottom, and they, 
with Enoch Cox and their families, settled up Salt Creek, near the 
present town of Adelphia, 
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August 29, 1801, Thomas Beals died and was buried two days 
later, near Richmondale, Ross County, Ohio, in a coffin of regular 
shape, hollowed out of a solid white walnut tree by his ever 
faithful friend, Jesse Baldwin. He was assisted by Enoch Cox and 
others, who covered the coffin with a part of the same tree, which 
had previously been selected for this purpose by the deceased. 
Buried near him were William Puckett, Hugh Moffett, as well as 
others of the small community. A meeting house was later 
built on the land then owned by the Moffett family and a Meeting 
was held there for some time. 

In the spring of 1802, a group of Friends settled on Lees 
Creek, in and near the present town of Leesburg, which is located 
in Highland County, Ohio, where no white person had lived 
before. In the fall of the same year, Sarah Beals, widow of 
Thomas Beals, and her sons, John and Daniel, and their families, 
moved from Adelphia, as did Phineas Hunt, formerly of Raccoon 
Falls. All settled at Lees Creek and Hardins Creek near each 
other. This community was augmented in the spring of 1803 
by the families of Jesse Baldwin, John Beals, Bowater Beals 
and John Evans, and, in the fall of the same year, two Lupton 
families, from Hopewell, Virginia, settled at Lees Creek. On 
their arrival, Friends became concerned about a meeting for 
worship. Widow Sarah Beals heartily endorsed the idea. Thus 
there began a Friends Meeting at Fairfield (Leesburg), regularly 
authorized in May, 1804. Sarah Beals died July 7, 1813, at the 
age of 89, and was buried at Fairfield. Thomas Beals’s daughter, 
Margaret, whose first husband, James Horton, was captured by 
the Indians, afterward married Daniel Huff, who lived in the 
Fairfield community. 

When Thomas Beals was captured in 1775, one recalls that a 
young man then in the fort was converted. That young man was 
Beverly Milner, who eventually settled near the last residence of 
Sarah Beals. In his later years, after he became too feeble to 
attend Meeting, he often alluded to the ministry of that “heavenly 
man by. whom he was converted.” He died in 1848, when he 
was almost eighty-seven, and was buried at Fairfield. 
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This sketch may give some idea of the toil, privations, labor, 
struggles and sufferings of the pioneers. In planting Quakerism 
in the Old Northwest, Thomas Beals and his faithful wife and 
devoted family are but one of the hundreds who struggled, nor 
was he the only one buried in a log coffin. Many were buried with 
nothing but boards to separate them from the lone mountains, 
never to be seen or marked by loved ones. The author is con- 
vinced, however, that to Thomas Beals belongs the credit of having 
been the first Friends minister to carry the message of Christ into 
the vast region north and west of the Ohio, that region which, in 
a few years, was to become the great center of the life of not 
only the Society of Friends, but the entire Nation. Thomas Beals’s 
prophecy of 1775 began to be realized in his own lifetime and has 
long been a reality, since one-third of the Friends of America have 
resided within the limits of the old Northwest Territory for three- 
quarters of a century.’ 





2On September 19, 1937, 2 monument was dedicated at the grave of Thomas Beals 
near Richmondale, Ohio, 
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By Bertua E. JOSEPHSON 


During recent months the Department of Documents (which 
includes under its jurisdiction, state archives, manuscripts, maps, 
posters, photostats and broadsides) has catalogued and arranged 
in a vertical file about one hundred small and pamphlet-folder 
maps. Some of the more important of these are: 


ANDREWS REPORT FOR 1854, MAPS ACCOMPANY- 
ING THE ISRAEL D. One showing railroads in U. S. in 
operation and progress in the fifties; two of the St. Lawrence 
region ; one of the Straits of Florida and the Gulf of Mexico 
—all of 1850’s. 

CAMP BUSNELL, Ohio, Plat of, 1898, 5%4” x 94”. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, 1905, Street Map, 2314” x 3234”. 

‘ CHARLESTON, S. C., 3 maps, n. d. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, 1870, 18” x 30”. 

CIVIL WAR MAPS of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, prepared by the U. S. Coast Survey 
Office in the 1860’s. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio, probably in 1820’s, part of half section, 
No. 12, belonging to Mr. Badger, photographic copy, 8” x 10”. 
FT. WAYNE BLOCKHOUSE No. 1, 1838, pictorial 
4” x 64". 

FT. WAYNE, HISTORIC SITES AT, 334” x 63%”. 
ILLINOIS, Tourist’s Pocket Map, 1834. 

IOWA, Township Map, 1854. 

MASON-DIXON LINE, Facsimile of, from original in 
Maryland Historical Society. 

NEW YORK CITY, in 1890’s, when Broadway Hotel was 
new and Wanamaker’s was just starting. 

OHIO, County Development in, 8 small maps. 

OHIO in War of 1812. 
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OHIO RAILROAD Map, 1888. 

OHIO RIVER, Washington’s Camp Sites along, 1770. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, in 1910. 

OHIO STREAMS and Tributaries, 1930’s. 

OHIO Township and Railroad Map, 1874. 

OHIO TRAVELERS’ Pocket Map, 1830. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Colton’s Township Map of, 1873. 
WESTERN RESERVE AND FIRELANDS, September, 
1826, Photographic copy, 744” x 9”. 

WORLD WAR I, Ohioans in, 9 maps of 37th Division in 
France and Belgium, varying sizes. 


Cataloguing is proceeding satisfactorily on some 250 other 
maps, 50 of these, dealing particularly with Ohio, have already 
been accessioned, catalogued and shelved. Work is also progress- 
ing on the cataloguing of the Poster Collection, about 350 posters, 
mostly for the period of the First World War, have now been 
accessioned and catalogued under the following subject headings: 
Books for Soldiers; Clothing, Conservation of; Contributions; 
Food, Conservation of; Foreign Posters of our Allies; Fuel, Con- 
servation of ; Morale; Patriotism; Post-War Period; Propaganda; 
Recruiting; Savings—War Loans (various Liberty Loans and 
War Savings Stamps); Soldier Art; Universities and Colleges; 
Waste Materials—Salvage; and Y. M. C. A. 

Because of the huge accumulation and woefully inadequate 
facilities, progress on the inventorying of State Archives has been 
exceedingly slow, only about one-thirtieth of the material on hand 
having been inventoried thus far. | 

Among the manuscripts recently acquired is a bound volume 
containing Kenyon College bulletins for the Civil War period. 
Interspersed on the printed pages are letters and clippings to and 
by Charles H. Browning, Kenyon, 68. Among these is a news- 
paper clipping with the date line of September 18, 1900, telling 
about the death of Col. J. M. M’Cook, at Sea Bright, New Jersey, 
and giving a brief account of his life. There is also a letter from 
Charles T. Dickson of Cincinnati telling about Morgan’s Raid. 

During the past three months this department has taken care 
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of nearly i100 reference problems. Due to difficulties in travel 
the majority of reference calls have come through the mail or via 
telephone. A considerable number of queries were from the 
various offices and departinents of government in the State of 
Ohio. 

The chief of the Department of Documents wishes to an- 
nounce that “Documentary Data,” enjoyed by readers of Museum 
Echoes since January, 1943, will now appear regularly in the 
QuarTERLY. She is duly grateful for the many kind letters and 
verbal comments she has received from readers both in and out of 
the State who have found this column of interest and value. Hav- 
ing recently returned from the meetings of the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists and the American Association of State and Local 
History at Princeton, New Jersey, which she and Dr. Harlow 
Lindley attended November, 15-17, 1943, she is imbued with a 
great many new ideas and plans for the improvement of this de- 
partment. She hopes it may be possible to bring some of these 
plans to materialization in the not too distant future and promises 
to report on developments in these columns. She also invites 
custodians of manuscript and archival collections in other states 
to write and inform her of any outstanding Ohio material which 
comes to their attention and promises to reciprocate whenever out- 
of-state material comes into her possession. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





The Crigler Mounds, Sites Be 20 and Be 27, and the Hartman 
Mound, Site Be 32, Boone County, Kentucky. By William 
S. Webb. With Chapter on Physical Anthropology. By 
Charles E. Snow. University of Kentucky Reports in An- 
thropology and Archaeology, Vol. V, no. 6. (Lexington, 
University of Kentucky, 1943. 74p. 20 figs. 10 tables.) 


This new report on the Adena Complex in Kentucky is the 
sixth in a series of eight bulletins describing mound explorations 
of an important prehistoric Indian culture. 


The Crigler mounds were on the bluff of the Ohio River nine 
miles southwest of Cincinnati. They were excavated with W.P.A. 
labor under the immediate supervision of Mr. John B. Elliott. 
Mr. Elliott is to be congratulated for his excellent field technique 
as indicated by his maps and photographs. 

Mound Be 27 was a small mound which proved to have been 
built over a cremated burial placed on the original surface of the 
ground. With the burial were a few minor artifacts. 


Mound Be 20 was an elongated mound fifteen feet in height. 
It had been erected over the site of a circular house which was 56 
feet in diameter. The door of this house faced to the east and 
opposite it at the back wall was a raised clay platform or “dais.” 
Around the interior there were apparently benches or seats ar- 
ranged in a circular pattern as indicated by post molds. At the 
center was a fireplace. This house was burned and a log-tomb 
was built over the “dais” in which was placed an extended burial 
and two cremated purials. A second log-tomb was adjacent to 
the first. A primary mound was erected over these tombs and 
later, other tombs were built and covered with earth thus forming 
the large main mound. The artifacts and the potsherds found in 
the mound are of the usual Adena type with the exception of a 
platform pipe and a cannel coal ring of Hopewell type. These two 
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artifacts may have no significant connection with the mound bmn 
may have been incidentally covered up. Webb suggests that the 
cremated burials in the main log-tomb may have been human sac- 
rifices. 

The Hartman mound was a small mound about three feet 
high on the bluff overlooking the Ohio River opposite Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana. It was built over a sub-floor burial pit which con- 
tained a single extended skeleton partly burned. With the burial 
were typical Adena artifacts including five semi-keeled stone gor- 
gets. The pit was surrounded by a ring of earth covered with 
flat limestone slabs. Eight cther burials were found in the mound 
proper, and, in addition, scattered human bones occurred in the 
fill. These burials, of the re-burial type, were without artifacts 
and are considered by Webb to have been intrusive in nature. 

The skulls from mound Be 20 were found by Snow to fit into 
the established Adena type, a round-headed type with occipital 
deformation. The main burial of the Hartman mound also con- 
formed to this type while the intrusive burials were found to be 
of a different type, a long-headed type similar to the Algonkin of 


the eastern woodlands. 
R. G. M. 


Recent Advances in American Archaeology: Papers Read before 
the American Philosophical Society Annual Meeting, April 
23, 24, 25, 1942. Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 86, no. 2. (Philadelphia, The American Phil- 
osophical Society, 1943. 122p. Illus.) 


Within the last twenty-five years the advancements in Ameri- 
can archaeology have been most encouraging not only in the 
presentation of new material but also in the re-evaluation of old 
problems. This summary of several fields of archaeology is an at- 
tempt to present the unacquainted reader with a general knowl- 
edge of recent work, its contributions and problems and consists 
of a group of papers read before the American Philosophical 
Society at their annual meeting. 
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In the field of early man Frank C. Hibben’s paper contains 
conclusive evidence of a pre-Folsom culture at Sandia Cave. In 
this area another site contemporaneous with Gypsum Cave was dis- 
covered with the same Sandia or pre-Folsom culture at a lower 
level in the cave. In connection with the Folsom culture we must 
not overlook the Yuma points whose chronological position has 
not been determined. While H. B. Collins, Jr., would place Yuma 
later than Folsom, E. B. Howard fails to venture a guess in the 
light of the present evidence. The many problems dealing with 
Folsom and Yuma, such as glacial dating, typology, and Alaska- 
Siberia relationships, need intensive study. Collins feels certain 
that the oldest Eskimo cultures are considerably later than Folsom. 


Interesting new discoveries by L. S. Cressman in south-cen- 
tral Oregon have presented evidence of cultural affinity between 
Oregon-Nevada sites and Anasazi. Either the Oregon-Nevada 
material is in a direct line of origin of early Anasazi or they both 
branched from a common northern stem. E. W. Haury also sug- 
gests a similar culture from southern Arizona, called Cochise, as 
a Mogollon-Hohokam ancestor. Reconstruction of later south- 
western history, according to H. S. Colton, depends upon the 
recognition of tribes or branches and the construction of a time 
scale. In the main, this has been accomplished, but a breakdown 
of Anasazi branches shows up numerous problems. While Colton 
recognizes the widespread effects of drouth, arroyo cutting and 
other crises upon cultural history as manifested in migrations 
and the dying out of cultures, he fails to point out that in some 
cases a crisis was contemporaneous with cultural development. 
For example, in Chaco canyon the period of the finest masonry 
at Chetro Ketl prevailed from 1035-1041 A. D. during a drouth. 

The application of scientific techniques in the Latin American 
area within the last two decades has resulted in remarkable 
progress. As G. C. Vaillant has indicated, the value of the Aztec 
work lies in its use as a laboratory to test documentary evidence 
against archaeological discoveries. Similarly transformations which 
octurred in the Aztec period may be found in other new world 
cultures. Careful excavation by W. C. Bennett enabled him to 
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place Chavin in Andean chronology as a third pan-Peruvian 
period. 

Eastern archaeologists must face the important problems of 
classification and chronology. Fay-Cooper Cole has presented a 
classification for the middle-western area. On the other hand for 
the Southeast, T. M. N. Lewis found a different classification must 
be set up. While northeastern and middle-western relationships 
are present in the Southeast and while the broader categories of 
Archaic, Woodland, etc., are applicable, the trait complexes com- 
prising these are difficult to determine. Work by Dorothy Cross 
on Abbott Farm would seem to move eastern chronology forward. 
W. A. Ritchie’s work on early phases of northeastern archaeology 
establishes a hunting-gathering people lacking pottery and agri- 
culture. He feels this culture to have physical and cultural affilia- 
tions with the early Basketmaker horizon in the Southwest. 
Ritchie, however, offers no further explanation or proof. 

It must be expected that any summary carries with it the 
natural mistakes of generalization. In certain cases no new ma- 
terial was presented and there was merely a retelling of previous 
work which lacked any new evaluations. Nevertheless, the value 
of the symposium lies in its use as a basis for further reading. It 
is hoped that the future will bring forth similar digests so neces- 
sary to both the student and professional in this field. 

SuSAN GOLDEN. 


Arthur St. Clair—Rugged Ruler of the Old Northwest. An Epic 
of the American Frontier. By Frazer Ells Wilson. (Rich- 
mond, Va., Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1944. 250p. Illus. $3.00.) 


Injustice has often been meted out to individuals because of 
some unfortunate circumstance, meanwhile overlooking other serv- 
ices of merit. The reviewer has always felt that, because of cer- 
tain unfortunate occurrences, full justice has never been given 
General Arthur St. Clair, the soldier and first governor of the 
old Northwest Territory. 

The first real effort to meet this need has been made by 
Frazer E. Wilson of Greenville who has been a student and au- 
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thor for many years. He has specialized on this particular period 
of western history, having published The Peace of Mad Anthony 
in 1909, The Journal of Captain Bradley in 1935, and Advancing 
the Ohto Frontier in 1937. He has also contributed to the publica- 
tions of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, to 
county histories and other books on frontier life. 

Mr. Wilson, in his book on “Arthur St. Clair, rugged ruler 
of the Old Northwest,” has given us the first comprehensive, 
popular life of Arthur St. Clair, a soldier of the French and 
Indian War, a major-general in the Revolutionary War, a presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress and first governor of the old 
Northwest Territory. Mr. Wilson has presented not only the mili- 
tary and political phases of St. Clair’s varied life, but he has re- 
vealed many intimate phases of his family and private life. It 
was largely inspired by the fact that the author has always lived 
near the scene of the Indian campaigns and the Treaty of Greene 
Ville. 

Among the interesting data secured by Mr. Wilson and here 
revealed are St. Clair’s headquarters at Chillicothe, an old song 
on “Sinclaire’s Defeat,” his home in Cincinnati and Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania, the St. Clair coat-of-arms and many other things of 
interest. The many illustrations add much to the value of the book. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters with bibliography 
and index and contains 250 pages. It is one which should be in 
every public and school library, especially in the Old Northwest, 
and in the homes of all interested in this phase of the Nation’s his- 
tory. Mr. Wilson is fortunate in securing Garrett and Massie, 
Inc., Richmond, Virginia, for the publishers of the book. 


H. L. 
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The Flag of the United States. [By] Milo Milton Quaife. (New 
York, Grosset & Dunlap, c1942. xiv-+-21op. XIII plates (part 
colored) incl. front. $2.00.) 


The Flag of the United States is an authentic history of the 
evolution of our national flag, by one of the country’s outstanding 
scholars and historians, Dr. M. M. Quaife, secretary and editor of 
the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library. 

Beginning with a chapter on flags as national symbols, Dr. 
Quaife presents in chapter II the story of England’s flag, and in 
chapters III and IV the history of the flags of Spain, France, 
Holland and England in America. Chapter V describes early 
revolutionary battle flags, while chapters VI to XIV recount the 
birth, development and history of our national emblem from 1775 
to the present. Banners of the Confederate States of America are 
treated in chapter XV. Chapters XVI and XVII are the screen- 
ings of myth and fiction concerning the flag, which remain after 
the good grain of truth and fact have been threshed. The 
philosophy of the flag is set forth in the final chapter. 

Every American should read this book. Not only does it give 
facts to satisfy the mind, but, coming as it does in these trouble- 
some days, it has a message for the heart and soul. It is most at- 
tractive in blue cloth, with many colored plates. An index makes 
it useful to the student. As a Christmas gift to young patriots it 
is highly appropriate. C. L. W. 


Morgan and His Raiders: A Biography of the Confederate Gen- 
eral. By Cecil Fletcher Holland. (New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1943. xv+373p. Illus. $3.50.) 


With a background of newspaper editing, Cecil Fletcher Hol- 
land, the author of Morgan and His Raiders writes the biog- 
raphy of a Confederate general in a reporter’s style. Shorn 
of unnecessary details, the general’s portrait is drawn with inti- 
mate accuracy and the story moves along at a quick pace. Morgan 
swirls through the pages of the book striking, disappearing and 
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completely confusing his enemies in the struggle for the states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. He, together with General Forrest, 
another great Confederate cavalry leader, is credited by the author 
with developing the tactics of movement which are basic in mod- 
ern mechanized warfare. 

The book is based on first-hand source material which was 
found by the author in an old trunk in a Tennessee barn. From 
official communications between Morgan and his superiors, letters 
to and from Morgan and his wife and personal diaries, Holland 
was able to recapture the dangers and anxieties of the years of 
the Rebellion. 

Of special interest to Ohioans is the account of Morgan’s ill- 
fated raid through Indiana and Ohio, and his subsequent impris- 
onment in the State Penitentiary at Columbus. The treatment 
which the gallant Southerner and his men received there is a 
shameful page in our history. 

J. R. L. 


Sevenmile Harvest. By Margaret Withrow Farny. (Caldwell, 
N. J., Progress Publishing Company, 1942. 253p.) 


Small, black-haired John, aged six or seven or eight, “did 
wish he could have a look at the Red Sea, red as pig’s blood and 
bigger far than a river.” He would like to have people say of 
him, “Yonder walks John Murphy Withrow, the prophet of these 
hills. Wiser far is he than any of his brethren, yet only a short- 
limbed runt begat by John and Margaret, his wife, in the year of 
the harvest of 1854 on the banks of the great Dry Fork Creek, 
where was his dwelling place.” But instead of the Red Sea, 
young John had the little Miami and his dwelling place was Jack- 
sonboro and Sevenmile in Butler County, Ohio—but the prophet 
of those hills always made his dreams count. 

From childhood days of wondering at deaths and births and 
diseases (“Didn’t mothers raise any children to be six? Is it the 
cholera? — And why do many Mas die, but not so much the 
Pas?”), the far-visioned boy knew his heart was set “to try med- 
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icines on people’ —and if not people—dogs. His first ministering 
service was on his old dog Ned who very much needed anti-biting 
tonic. But, lest the biting-end bite, cautious John dosed the tail 
end; all the treatment gained was John’s early reputation for 
daring among the younger boys. 

At fifteen, after encouragement fromi Old Doc Corson and 
over Pa’s growling about expensive schooling and the farm’s poor 
crops, John set off for Miami University, Oxford. Not until 13 
years later after upper class years at Ohio Wesleyan, and several 
stubborn, remunerative terms teaching school, and more years of 
eager medical apprenticeship, did John begin his formal education 
in medicine. The years at the Medical College of Ohio were stim- 
ulating but sacrificial and in June, 1884, John proudly opened up 
dismal offices on Seventh and John Streets, Cincinnati. His career 
advanced swiftly with an early appointment to the staff of the 
City Hospital, to Christ Hospital, to City Health Officer, and on 
and on. Soon hardly an enterprise in all Cincinnati went forth 
without his interest and influence for Dr. Withrow was as much 
concerned with cemmunity legislation and school systems as with 
medicine. 

John’s marriage to Sarah Hickenlooper, genteel, blue-stock- 
ing, was blessed with a small houseful of young Withrows, all gay 
and adoring. Margaret, the author, tells fondly of their life to- 
gether, and though the story is rollicking and real, it is perhaps too 
self-conscious and too fond. In general, Mrs. Farny writes with 
a strange and rare detachment, yet, forgivably, at times gets so 
close to John she almost smothers him. This can become an un- 
comfortable perspective for the impersonal reader. 

Sevenmile Harvest is a lively, full, changing history—of a 
man, a profession, a city and an age. Ohioans remember Dr. 
Withrow as a man of truly great stature, and Cincinnatians as one 
of their most loyal and creative leaders. Mrs. Farny’s devoted 
biography of the “small country bumpkin” who was her father is 
a proud monument to the man he was. 

Columbus, Ohio. Arpis HILLMAN WHEELER 
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Mark Twain: Man and Legend. By De Lancey Ferguson. (In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1943. 352p. Front. 


$3.00. ) 


The author of this newest and probably best biography of the 
great American humorist is a professor of English at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. For a long time he has not only | 
made a study of Samuel Clemens’ writings but he has also formed 
the habit of reviewing practically every Twain biography which 
appeared in print. This gave him an opportunity to profit by the 
shortcomings of his colleagues. It also enabled him to collect quite 
an accumulation of Twainiana. 

In the course of his reviewing, Professor Ferguson spared no 
sensitivities whenever he disapproved of a particular biography. 
In fact, one such review was so outspoken a “sizzler,” that a wag 
in the editorial office of the periodical to which it was submitted, 
suggested that the critique be wrapped in asbestos, lest it cause a 
conflagration en route to the printers! ' 

Of another biographer, the professor complained that her 
work was “too thorough” and at the same time “badly written.” 
Therefore, apparently, he set out to do better himself. It seems 
that he has succeeded. 

Employing the method of linking events in Twain’s life with 
their subsequent use in his literary work, Ferguson was able to 
produce a fair and objective re-appraisal of both Samuel Clemens 
the man and Mark Twain the humorist. Here is a colorful picture 
of the untidy, independent eccentric, with his infinite capacity for 
making friends, the lovably humorous story of his courtship, the 
sincere and touching tale of his family loss, and the courageous 
recital of how he faced and triumphed over the bankruptcy of his 
publishing ventures. Not only does this latest study include some 
previously unpublished letters, but Dr. Ferguson has examined the 
hitherto neglected original manuscript of Huckleberry Finn, to 
demolish such distorted ideas as those about Twain being an em- 
bittered idealist or his writings having suffered from the Puri- 
tanic censorship practiced by his wife. 

On the whole, the story is well told and the style good, 
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though with a little more care, the author might have avoided 
using “buts” at the beginnings of so many paragraphs (and at 
least one time, even “and”—p. 89). In all these cases a better 
transitional word might have been substituted and in one instance 
(p. 39) the “but” seemed entirely superfluous. 

All in all, Mark Twain, Man and Legend is a fresh portrait 
of an old but still thoroughly beloved subject—that most American 
of this country’s writers, the inimitable Mark. 

B. E. J. 


Rivers to the Sea; an American Story. By Lucien Hubbard. (New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1942. 313p. $2.50.) 


Anyone who enjoys historical fiction told with plenty of 
thrills and color added will like Rivers to the Sea. The Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers in the early 1800's provide the setting for the 
main theme of the story—the building and sailing of the New 
Orleans, the first steamboat to ply those waters. To the actual 
characters concerned with this event, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Roosevelt, and the builders and crew of the New Orleans, the 
author has joined Davie Thomas, a young man of mechanical bent 
seeking his fortune in the West; Katie O’Doone and Lucy Vail, 
two attractive young women interested in Davie; and a group of 
tough rivermen intent on destroying the New Orleans because 
they think it will disrupt their livelihood of keel-boating. 

Mr. Hubbard has been both a journalist and a motion-picture 
director, and knows well how to put a wealth of action into a few 
incisive words. We feel the astonishment of the people of Pitts- 
burgh when they see the New Orleans moving under its own 
power before their very eyes; we experience every blow in the 
rough and tumble river fights. What an excellent movie scenario 
this would make! Quite possibly, the author had this in mind 
when he wrote the story. The tumult of the Pittsburgh wharves 
when the Monongahela and Allegheny rise in the spring, enabling 
the rivermen to float their cargoes to New Orleans, the lush de- 
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cadence of Natchez-under-the-Hill, and the cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere of New Orleans, where the tale ends, would certainly 
make a movie with historical as well as entertainment value. 
N. R. Midshipmen’s School, ELIzABETH C. BIGGERT 
Northampton, Mass. 


Clipped Wings. By Adah Glasener Harris. (Philadelphia, Dor- 
rance and Co., Inc., 1043. 320p. Cloth. $2.50.) 


The author of this story is an Ohio woman living in Dayton. 
She tells the story of five generations of the family who lived in 
the little town of Millfork in Ashland County. The story centers 
about Caroline Harper who lived for ninety years, dying in 1940. 
The book opens with the description of a family Thanksgiving 
feast in 1886, but goes back to 1820 when the first representative 
of the family came from Maryland to Ohio. Hotel life in the 
middle of the 19th century is portrayed together with the changing 
scenes to which this family was subjected during the years between 
1850 and 1940. The author states that all the characters and 
situations in the book are entirely fictitious. Yet, the picture pre- 
sented of changes in modes of transportation, music and home 
life makes an impression much clearer than the usual treatment of 


such subjects as told in ordinary text books and histories. 
H. L. 


Hills of Clay. By Myrtle L. Reeder. [Illustrations by Esther 
Weakley. (Columbus, O., The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 1942. 
81p. Illus. $1.50.) 

Scale of Values. By Faye Chilcote Walker. (Columbus, O., 
The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 1941. 77p. $1.50.) 

Songs against the Dark. [By] Dorothy Priscilla Albaugh, 
(Worthington, O., 1941. 54p. Front. $1.00.) 


In these days when it seems that every other person one meets 
has been guilty of versifying, it is a real treat to find “all in one 
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heap” three books of honest-to-goodness poetry. The ladies who 
authored these volumes are Franklin County, Ohio, residents, two 
of Columbus and one of Worthington. Mrs. Reeder’s poems are 
illustrated by Esther Weakley, better known as a columnist and 
a poet in her own right, who also lives in Columbus. 


The gift of song is a precious thing, to be cherished and 
shared. All can profit from the reading of these idealistic, sym- 
pathetic, heart-warming, lyrical poems. It is fine that, between 
attractive covers, they have been made available for a wider public 
than the poets’ immediate circles of relatives and friends. 


Since this is not the place for a critical review of books of 
poetry, the reviewer must content himself with a few samplings 
from the pages of each: 


“SILVERED YEARS 


“T no longer wait for love to come to me 
On shining feet... 

I have passed beyond the crossroads 
Where lovers meet, 


“And stand amid the throng of those 
With silvered years, 
Who watch the loves of others 
Through a mist of tears.” 
—Reeder, p. 35. 


“IT AM 


“I typify the best, the worst 

Of earth’s immeasurable plan; 

I am the last who shall be first; 
I am the present hope of man. 


“I am a blade of grass, or less, 
I am an atom bound by space, 
I am the least of nothingness 
From no particular place. 


“T travel with the common herd; 
I, nameless of a nameless clan, 
Am but a voice denied a word— 
I am the common man.” 
—Walker, p. 17. 
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“DEEP QUIET BREATH 


“I do not ask for yesterday 
Again. Its joys and tears 

Will arch in wistful, rainbow tints 
Above the length of years. 


“I do not crave tomorrow’s dawn. 
Its faint, ascending gleam 

Must beckon always, on ahead, 
To still another dream. 


“But may I, with deep, quiet breath 
Live so abundantly, 
That I shall find how beautiful 
God meant each day to be.” 
—Albaugh, p. 10. 
C. L. W. 


Look to the Mountain. By Le Grand Cannon, Jr. (New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1942. 547p. Map. $2.75.) 


We Americans pride ourselves on the stalwartness of our 
founding fathers and cannot hear the tale of hardships overcome 
told too often. Undoubtedly, the great popularity of Look to the 
Mountain, a novel of New Hampshire in the 1760’s, is due in part 
to this interest. 

Mr. Cannon’s style has the effortless ease of the born story- 
teller, and his delineation of the everyday life in Kettleford and, 
later, the frontier farm life near Mount Chororua, charm even 
those of us who think that the pioneer theme is, perhaps, running 
dry. Though the book lacks plot, graphic descriptions of such 
events as the mowing contest between Whit Livingston and José 
Filipe, and the perilous river journey of Whit and his bride, Me- 
lissa, to their new home make exciting reading. The principal 
characters, Whit and Melissa, are simple country people, warmly 
alive and independent. Their courageous plans and the final frui- 
tion of them are unfolded sympathetically and realistically. 

As a pioneer story this book can be highly recommended for 
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its sincerity and readability. Mr. Cannon has done a superb piece 
of work with his materials, but we wonder why he chose those 
which have been rewoven so often by other writers. 
N. R. Midshipmen’s School, ELizABETH C. BIGGERT 
Northampton, Mass. 


Flaming River; A Tale of the Great Titusville [Pa.] Oil Fire of 
1892. By Reuben E. Stainbrook. (Meadville, Pa., The 
Tribune Publishing Co., 1940. 271p. $2.50.) 


Flaming River is a sensational story with boys in the leading 
roles, written largely in the tradition of Horatio Alger, Jr. As 
fiction it has little to recommend it. Boys would enjoy the sus- 
pense, the tense moments, and the rapid action, yet there are 
enough objectionable features present to make it of doubtful 
value. 

The story purports to have a historical background, having 
for its setting Titusville, Pa., located in the valley where the oil 
industry was born, with the principal events occurring in 1892, 
being a description of the oil fire disaster. As historical fiction, 
however, it has much to be desired. The author admits that he 
has jumbled “events which occurred during the Titusville oil fire 
of 1880, and the fire and flood of 1892,” which seems inexcusable, 
although the reader’s forgiveness is asked. 

C. L. W. 


The Trans-Mississippi West: A Guide to Its Periodical Literature 
(1811-1938). By Oscar Osburn Winther. Indiana Univer- 
sity Publications, Soctal Science Series, No. 3. (Bloomington, 
Indiana University, 1942. xv+263p. $1.50.) 


The seeker of flaws may find fault with any guide or bibli- 
ographical compilation, for it is impossible to make such a work 
all inclusive and the emphasis of evaluation must properly be, 
therefore, on the inclusions rather than the omissions. From this 
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point of view, the trans-Mississippi guide is an effective piece of 
work, well-constructed, with logical topical divisions, a help- 
ful list of 60 periodicals and an imposing author index. The topics 
range alphabetically from Alaska to Wyoming and stretch geo- 
graphically from British Columbia to Mexico, including such typi- 
cally western subjects as “California gold rush,” “cattle,” “fur 
trade,” “Lewis and Clark expedition,” “Mormons” and “Oregon 
Trail.” The items are numbered throughout and these numbers 
are the clews in the author index. The references to the periodi- 
cals are abbreviated and the items are identified as articles, jour- 
nals and diaries, letters, official documents, etc. The kind of type 
and style of make-up add to the volume’s readability and sufficient 
leading makes even the index fairly easy to use. 

There were some omissions, which may either have been 
oversights or were squeezed out in the process of selection. On 
the whole, however, the guide will find a useful niche on the 
library shelf or in the researcher’s bookcase. Similar guides for 
other regions are needed. 


B. E. J. 


Suez to Singapore. By Cecil Brown. (New York, Random 
House, c1942. 545p. $3.50.) 


“T report in this book, with the greatest objectivity that is 
in me, the deeds of the men who are fighting and guiding this 
war, as I found them before, during and after battle. I fought, 
as best I could, to report this war to the American people. .. . 
Truth and understanding give us the will to fight this all-out war 
for victory, freedom and all-out peace.” This is Cecil Brown’s 
noble dedication of his day-by-day war report and diary. After 
reading his 533 stirring pages, one is amazed at his sound, 
thorough frankness—for Cecil Brown is a bed-rock realist who 
has full faith in the American public to take the news as is. 

Cecil Brown in his round-the-world assignments steadily 
fought two wars: one against the Fascist enemies and one against 
the British censors. It was a maddening tragedy to him to feel 
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compelled to report the truth and to be hand-tied—and tongue- 
tied—by the officious military. He doesn’t laugh at England’s 
notorious faculty for “muddling through.” To him it was a costly 
indulgence which almost lost them the war in the first two years. 
Yet he doesn’t mean to name-call emptily for he consistently gives 
credit where credit is due—but he maintains to the last that Eng- 
land came through the first two years in spite of her blundering 
only through awful, naked courage. 

Rarely does such a book introduce its readers so casually, yet 
intimately and importantly, to the big and little names with which 
it is concerned. Backstage glimpses of General Auchinleck, Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham, Jimmy Roosevelt (“a regular guy, not a 
stuffed shirt . . . I like him.”), Colonel Tod in Syria who told 
American correspondents when news broke: “Now here is the 
line we want you to take in your stories . . .”; Duff Cooper; the 
shy, sweet Chinese girl, Ching Yeuk, “the only girl I have en- 
countered here [Singapore] with whom I have the slightest desire 
to spend the evening . . .” and others almost on every page. 


Suez to Singapore reports the war from the early desperate 
days of Syria to the incredible debacles of Malaya. There is an 
up-swing in tone as, at the last, en route tortuously home, he ob- 
serves first-hand the heartening efficiency of the Dutch and later, 
the Americans—both of whom, he feels, economically put first 
things first. ‘The Americans,” says Ceci! Brown, “translate com- 
plaints into improvements”—the British just complain. Readers 
will hope we bear out his trust, as even now, a year and a half 
later, we feel clumsy with our own mis-deeds and hindsight. 

Mr. Brown, for his generous courage, has a world-wide, ap- 
preciative audience which welcomes hearing the truth—so far as 
the truth can safely be told. Even during the sinking of the Re- 
pulse and the Prince of Wales (which Mr. Brown witnessed 
aboard the Repulse), when traditional die-ers would recall in 
swift panorama their childhood, family, friends, he looked blearily 
around him and said: “Who do I know in this sorry mess? Who’s 
got a camera around here?” 


Out of that remarkable objectivity has come some of the 
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finest news-reporting of the war. Yet, Mr. Brown had enough 
poetry in him to appreciate the tragic, wonderful, futile courage 
of the dying of the men on the Repulse, and that poetry often re- 
lieves the starkness of his observations. This reporter’s report, 
boldly presented, has made journalistic history. 

Columbus, Ohio Arpis HILLMAN WHEELER 


The Welcome Stranger. By Virginia L. Ward. (Philadelphia, 
Dorrance and Co., Inc., 1943. 354p. $2.50.) 


This most interesting story of the life of Jim Coster gives a 
vivid picture of the varied activities on a large plantation in the 
Kentucky Blue-Grass region a generation ago. The author clearly 
portrays the customs, dress and life of old Kentucky. She not 
only knows the language of the early slaveowner, but that of the 
slave and his children, all of whom play important roles in the 
romance. The writer gives samplings of their music and song and 
thus adds much to the story. 

Colonel Jim Coster and his first wife, Gincy Logan, had over 
forty years of supreme happiness and yet they had one great sor- 
row. No heir had come to them to carry on the name of Coster, 
so when she died, the Colonel was left very sad and lonely, even 
with all his wealth and honor. 

After many years of loneliness, he married another Gincy 
Logan, a girl of twenty—his first wife’s brother’s daughter—as 
beautiful as the first Gincy. This helps complete his long and 
thrilling life, but still leaves untold the story of “The Welcome 
Stranger.” 

The stranger is Judd Parker, who with his wife and daugh- 
ter, moved into the neighborhood. Because Judd is sick and out 
of work and so very poor, Colonel Jim gains a new interest in life 
by caring for Judd’s family with the aid of his life-long friend— 
Dr. Arnett. Colonel Jim deeds 10 acres to the Parkers and helps 
them to build a three-room house; they soon become an asset to 
the neighborhood. 
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When, however, a son Ezra, his wife and four children, move 
in with the Parkers before the year is out, Coster begins to won- 
der if he wasn’t mistaken in giving so much charity. Yet Ezra 
Parker is a good minister and their children are educated and well- 
trained. So they, in time, not only help in raising the school 
standards of the neighborhood but also in building a much-needed 
new church. As the families get better acquainted, Colonel Jim 
and Judd Parker find they come from the same stock, and are 
really closely related. Small wonder then they found such com- 
panionship from the beginning. 

The author, though a native Kentuckian, now resides in Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio O. R. L. 


Stories of Guernsey County, Ohio: History of an Average Ohto 
County. By William G. Wolfe. (Cambridge, Ohio, The 


Author, 1943. 1093p. Illus. $4.00.) 


Mr. Wolfe’s contributions to Guernsey County history have 
been almost continuous for a number of years. They have been 
published in the local newspaper and have been rewritten and are 
now available in a book entitled Stories of Guernsey County, 
Ohio. Mr. Wolfe has rendered a real service to state and local 
history. The book represents years of careful study and research 
which places it in a class entirely different from the usual histori- 
cal study. In addition to the material, the book is well illustrated 
and contains a great deal of historical data which will be of special 
value to those interested in genealogical research. The book should 
be in every public library in the State of Ohio. The preface is 
written by Mr. Harry W. Amos, of Cambridge, Ohio, editor of 
The Jeffersonian and member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. Mr. Wolfe 
was superintendent of Guernsey County schools for twenty-one 
years. 

H. LL. 
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